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New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


1855. 
3 East lévn Sraeer, N. Y. 


ConNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

A CADEMY WITH HOME FOR TEN 
Gourses.. Special stten- 
Ten Boys received in Principal’s $0 home 

the most refitied surround 


dreq 
given ane H. Roor, 


New’London. | 
 Y~ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 


—the anders cf euch boys 
, makes the care an 

a Location for beauty 
health. A WILLIAMson. 


Connecticut, Woodstock. 
DSTOCK ACADEMY. 
cal School for Bo d 
ict: pupils recei ved Bova sed 


irls, 
cial family 1872, Principal. 
Jacksonville. 
COLLEGE and 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Enpwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. Harker. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL.--An English and Clas- 
sical ey for Girls. Oldest in the West. Fits 


for Wellesley. 
W. T. Porwrer. D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


Massacausetts, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The sixty-first year were Thursday, 
Sept. 12. For ap to W for 
admission, tu Miss 


ddress Dr. 
Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. 

A family and preparatory school for Boys. 
Highe-t references froin Faculties and from members 
of the Yale and Williams 

A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, 
ACADEMY. 


Fifty-first year. Prepares for Coll or Busie 
We J. Berrs, M.A. or College, or Bu 


Bridgeport. 
‘OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
For Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For cir- 


Miss Emity Netson, Principal. 


Hartford. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


A Prize Scholarship of $200 is offered to men, and 
another of $200 to women, for the best entrance ex- 
aminatiowin Languages, History, Mental Science, 
Nataral Sciences, and Art. Tne examination is. not 
obligatory, but the competition is open to college 
graduates and others specially admitted. Applica- 
tions must be filed before September 14. Term opens 
September 19. 

Facuttr: C. D. Hartranft, E. C. Bissell, A. C. 
Zenos, Graham Taylor, W. 8. Pratt, E. C. Richard- 
_ son, C. 8. Beardslee, Williston Walker, A. L. Gillett, 
©. 8. Nash, A. ©. Thompson, A. B. Bassett. 

For information address President C. D. Har. 
TRANFT, or Professor 8. Pratt. 


HALL.—A School 
Girls. 1889. for ¢ircu- 


Norwalk. 
. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 


riy Darien). Prepares for any college. 
tiful 10 lim- 


tiful location, refined C 
ited. 


Ba 
RS. BEECHER’S 

ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 

reopén Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy hame and 

school combined will do well to place. girls 
heré in one of the 

Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
SS HAINES’S SCHOOL, ‘‘WOOD- 
SIDE.’’—Special coursesin Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares forany college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


ugh teaching. Careful 
ouse cove 
1889 Franx 8. Roserts, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 


HE GUNNERY.—A Family and Pre- ta 


paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BamisMapzE. 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 


$500. school. I must have 
what ed here are 


: d on means 
told in in my fal sire a of sickness 
8. Curtis, Px.B. 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 


NDOVER 
A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Proressors : John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church Histor: ; Wittiaw J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric 
avd Pastoral Theol» y; Taylor, Biblical 


ana Archeology Wesley Chureh- 
‘George Harris, Nystematie nology, 

incks, Thee ogy; William 
e Moore, He- 


erm ‘ins Se 
other information apply ts 
Eesert C. SmyTH, of the 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston St.,; Boston. 
Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 


: Unusual care of health is taken. 


- The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 7 

The sixty-second year will open Séptember 18. 
The special class for training Kindergarten teachers 


will re-open the second week in October. 


Massacuusetts, Boston. 
nities for the study ot the ancien lan- 


Massacuusstts, Cambridge. 
MARGARET WINTHROP HALL is 
the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies. It is under the care of Miss 
Mary Fosdick. Every home comfort. Building and 
furniture new. Open September 26, 1889. ° 
. ARTHUR Director. 


MAssacnussTts, Amherst. 
(4s GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 


Miss V. W. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 
Day and Boarding a for Yo Ladies and 
Girls reopen leasant Home. Thor- 
ough In @ preparatory 
courses. for motherless Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland 8t., Wor 3 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. ne 
Library, Laboratory. Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influe neces. 


for circular to 
Miss A. E. Branros Principal. 


Massacnusetts, Ashburnham. 
- | $200. WILL COVER ALL 
necessar Ax nses for a school 
ear of 39 weeks at CUs ACADEMY, 
Wshioutnien ham, Mass Send. tor catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
ey and endowed by the State of Mary- 
land. The 42d year opens September 16. oord, = 
tuition in Latin, Art, and Musi 
year, $250. Brooks, LL.D., Ph.D., President. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


joa S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 
now ready and will be sent on application. 


Massacuuserts, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men 


ear. Reopens Se tem’ ber F or 


MassacuusetTrs, Boston. 
WLES ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth Street. 
’ Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Kenneth R. Cran- 
ford, Abbott Graves, Mercy A. Bailey, Delia C. Rich. 
This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmen? and in arrangement for. con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Paris- 
ian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water Colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Interior Decoration. Beginatany time. For 

circulars address as above. F. M. Cowizs. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
Pon, Me, tot PAE 
For Circular to 
Rev. Gannett, A.M. 
. 69 Chester Square, 


D.D., 
Boston, Maas. 


Massacnusetts, Worcester. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, scientific, 
departments. Strict 


orts. 


Berkshire Hille, Pittsfield. . 
OMESTEAD MEADOW,” a Home 
School for Paige oo Children. Parents wishin 


to go abroad, or place backward or delicate chil- 

dren under nto and wholesome home influence, 

will find this a most desirable p: 

English branches, aoe French, German and L 

t. house and unds. Number 

ss ** H DOW,” No. 174 West 

Street, Pittafield, Macs. 
References : Rev. W. W. Newton, D. D., Pittsfield; 

Dr. J. F. A. Adams, Pittsfield; Mrs. John Buckin- 

Cnicago, Lil.; Mrs. Xdward A. Washburn, N 


Amherst. 
. Ww. F. STEARNS’S 
: HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


New Jerszy, Bordentown. 

FEMALE COLLEGE, 

N. J. Charming location on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. Healthful 
and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles-Lettres, 
Music, and Art. Mannersand Morals carefully guard- 
ed. Address 

Rev. Witzt1aM C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


New Jerszy, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Se Preparation for College a 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesieyy: and 


specialty. 
Smu'h on our ce 
ADALINE W. STERLING. M. Gunaisx, A.B, 


New Jerszy, Montclair. 
Youre Home and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Fagece Cult- 


Ree. A. H. d, Gai Mon ir; 


McLean, D.D., Oak Rev ard er 
son, Norwalk, Conn.; ereon. Adel- 
cademy, Brooklyn ; x, M.D., New 

ork ; Costes G. Shelton, M. iene York. Fall 


term opens September 18. wo circ 
Mars. A. Princi 
Oven.) 


New Janszy, Hightstown. 
GHTSTOWN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies, exclusively. Advantages 
unsurpassed. Number limited. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
E. DANA reopens 
Young Ladies September 25. 
Thorough ina instruct English, French, and Ger- 
rt. ample for recr 
Climate of Terms: Board- 
ing Pupils, $600. Givenlace om on application. 


New Englewood. 
SS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


RAR'S School for. Girls, Dwight 
on our certificate. 


New Jenszy, Elizabeth. 
Mitss M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept. 


18 the school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 
and nch and Day School for 


English Fre 
Young Ladies and Girls. Buildings, locati and 


rooms unusually 
every 


department. Send for circular. 


New Jeassy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE. 


Fall Examinations for admission September 17. 
Term opens September 18, 1889. 

Sloan Prizes for the best (Classical) Eatrance Exami- 
nations: Ist—8400 (@100 cash); 2ad—8350 
(@50 cash). 

23 Professors; about 200 Students. 
The Classical course is ampleand thorough. Elect- 
ive courses in History, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 

German, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit. Mathematics, 

Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Eng- 

lish Literature in Junior and Senior years. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is 
the NEW JERSEY STATE COLLEGE. 


Fifty Free Scholarships. 

Apply to your County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion or to the President of the College. ! 

A Practicat Screntiric or Hien Grapz. 

Three courses of four years each—* Engineering 
and Mechanics,” Agriculture and Chemistry,” and 
a new course, in ELECTRICITY. 

Thorough work, with careful field p-actice in Engi-+ 
neering and surveying. Careful Laboratory work in 
Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. New 
Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astronomical 
Observatory for students’ use. 


A NEW $40,000 LABORATORY 


for the Chemical and Biological work of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Col- 
lege under the “* Hatch Bill’’ appropriation of $15,000 
per annum. 


For catalogues or any information address Irvine 8, 
Upson, A.M., Librarian. 


Merritt Epwarps Garss, Ph.D., LL.D., 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Next quarter begins September 11. 


Boarding and Day School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Instruction ample. 


Students have use of college library. 


The house has been refitted and refurniahed during 
the present summer. 
E. H, Coox, Ph. D., Head-Master. 


New Jerszy, Bridgeton. 
GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’ 


for Tome Ladies. 
h Row Jerse for an Climate 
dry. Illustrated circular 


New Jenssr, New Brunswick. 
MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY 
For Youne Lapms, New Brunswick, N. J. 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jerszy, Trenton. 
ae STEWART & HAMMOND 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is a live, progressive business training 
school. 


ITS TEACHERS 
Are experienced educators, successful specialists, 
capable, energetic workers, and are fully abreast 
with the practical demands of this practical busi- 
ness age. 


L 
No Smattering, No Non-Essen ials, 
And 
No Nonsense in its Course of Training. 


SHORTHAND 
Suceessfully taught by letter. 


For catalogue address 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Principal, 
Box 527, Trenton, N. J 


Cotteee Rooms: 
10 and 12 South Greene 8t. 
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| Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 
& 
Ai 


ty 


New Jersey, Princeton. 

PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL opens September 18th. Inquiries 
be addressed to President Patton, of Princeton, 

Col lege, or to J. B. Fixe, Head- Master. 

See advertisement Christian Union August 15. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
Four Boys received into the 
Principal’s family. Address Tae Pat- 
ERSON CLASSICAL AND ScrenTiFic SCHOOL. 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
A T the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL 
villa. amid charming surroundings, boys are edu- 
cated from earlv up to or college. 
on, A 


hrist U 
ee Hinps, A.M. 


New York. Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Miss Rathorige L. Maltby will open h 
and inviting residence, in September, 1889 to 
who wish to enjoy ne. highest art, musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of gt York and Brooklyn, in the 
security of a eoteeed none. Address for circulars 
160 J oralemon Street, Brooklyn 


New Yorx, Chappaqua, 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order programme for 1888-’9 and pict- 
ure. Among the hills, 2 miles from New York. 


New York, New York. 
1,961 Madison Ave., N. Y. Advanced and 
y Department. Certificate admits to Welles 
j ‘other Colleges. Unusual advantages for von 


Reopens September 26th. 
ing pupil Miss BARNES. Principals. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACE (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and s m- 
atic education to youn | ane and women. Careful 
attention given by a aculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to. Iabothecenal. socia) 
—_ hysical culture. A Conservato of Music 
Arto of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send 


stra 
for ev. A. H. Fnacx, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates reason- 
Send 


1ith. 


New Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR 
equal tot the best Colle 
core ee partment. Best advantages in 
steam and with elevator. 


A 
rerealory,, and Art Gallery. gnomé mod- 
Paus’r A. W. LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. 


TUTE.—A Board Seminary of highest 
Ladies. Superb modern ia 
= heat me and commodi- 


ous c music and art rooms, par- 
lors, gymnasium, and furn rooms for 1(0 young 
ladies -_ for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of uation ; also 


study, with di 
ry Classes. 


room, an 
wri 32d y 16. 
phy, and Typewriting. DD. 
New Yorn, Canandaigua. 

BANGES PLACE SCHOOL.-A 
— Home for Girls. Extensive ds and 
appointments. Academic Coll e 
= seb of Study. Superior advan in Music 
rsities. rm mber 

18, 1889. AROLINE A. ComMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Clinton. 
SEMINARY for 


Ladies. Advan 8 unsurpassed ; 

schools; laboratory in 
Wesusan conversat tion ; music and 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ITUTE, T 


Hudson. 
nd littl 1 Big reopen Sept. 16. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

VING INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 

offers unusual to ts 
Sis he best instruction. their home 
school wi au 


New York, Oswego. 


portunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State No end Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New Poughkeepsie. 
N 


L 
For Young Ladies. Forty-first year. For od 
Jars address Samve. Wetts Buck, A.M 


New York, Yonkers. 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young at 38 Yonkers, 


Ladies 
“nent. 25th, i839. pt. ist, Troy, 
Pa.; later, as above. 


e ory, men ur 
Scien pondence solicited. vertise- 
ment ‘Christian nion July 11. 


New Yorx, Pelham Manor-on-Sound. 
HAZEN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY 
Septembre 


For Young Ladies. Will open rang 1889. 
Number limited. Circulars sent on application 


Naw York, Tarrytown (on the Hudson). 
SS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study : 


| THE CLASSICAL, 


THE SOIENTIFIC. 
Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 


ARRING'S MILITARY INSTI- 
For 8. Military and aval 
circular. 


ng Business. 
. Address as above. 


Nzgw Yorx, New York, 37 East Sixty-fourth St. 
ADAME GIOVANNINI and Miss 


De Lancey’s French and English home and 
day school for youn ladies and girls chp Oct. 1. 
Superior advantages for parlor boarding pu 


New Yor«, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 
begins Sept. 30th. § advantages offered board- 
ing pupils. Terms 


year. 


New York, New York. 
EW YORE TRADE 
Evening instruction in 

Blacksmith’s Stoo ng. 

8i Fresco Painting, 
Cc r 23 

A three-months’ day course of instruction in Plumb- 
ing, House and 8 ainting will commence on De- 
laying and Plastering in 


cember 3, and in 
Carpe arpentaey on Jan . Tailoring class now 
open. Splendid work by last session’s 


classes can be at 00 Illustrated circular 
mailed free on ret cation. Address NEW YORK 
TRADE 8CHOO lat Avenue, 67th and 68th Streets, 
ew York. 
New Yorn, New York. 
ACKARD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


Cotiece Burupine, Twenty-Third 8t. & Fourth Ave. 


_ Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 


It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the schoo] stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


. Send for complete circular to 


Ss. 8S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


New Yorx, Poughkeepsie. 


Brssez & Amen, Principals. 


Naw Yorx, New York. 
RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rey. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 

Mra. E. 8. Wast, Lady Principal. 

Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5let 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 

New York, Saratoga. 

GARATOGA INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 


N. ¥. For boys. Prepares for leading colleges 
Establish 


usiness. 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yatus, A.B. 


New Yorn, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


no extras.—How to make the most of a 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


NARY. facilites for the hisher Sci- 
ences, Phil Music, Pai 
thetic and social culture. D.. 

Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F. Down, 


New Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 
will begin Sept. 26th. 
New Yorx, New York. 
MISSES GRAHAM (successors to 


the Misses G Day School 
for Young Ladies. tablished 1816. -opens 
Oct. 1. 63 Fifth Av venue. 


‘New Yorx, New York. 


The next term will in Wednesday, Se 
1889. Students entering will meet the Fac bby in 3 
President’s room, No. Park ing. = 
Rooms will be drawn at2p.m. The ope 


will be delivered 1 by Re 
A. Briees, D.D., Dept. 19, at 


New York, Aurora. 
COLLEGE, 
FOR. WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y 


Fut Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. B elegant. A refined 
Christian home. Session ns Sept. 11, 1889. ee 
for catalogue. E. 8. Fauissez, D.D.. Presiden 


New Yor«, Peekskill. 
ORRALL HALL MILITARY 
Mrs. C GHT. 


Norts Carourna, Asheville. 

NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. date Inst., 
Balt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the attractions of a m cele- 


206 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Val 40, No. 
will point ye out the right hath of a virtuous noble education.” “Maxon: 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. —Belect 
and Day Young Ladies and 


ttle Girls. Standard high. 
and of ho Add ipals, 


‘*Girard Building,’’ Broad and Chestnut 8ts., Phila. 
33rd year. Best facilities for training young men and 
women in the Forms, Customs, and actice of 
BUSINESS. Superior SHORTHAND Course... 18teachers. 
Students may enroll at gs time. Send for Circulars, 
containing addresses ishop Vinéent, Hon. John 
Wanamaker, Ex-Gov. Poileek and others. 
Taos. J. Prickett, Principat. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Private Letter 


Speaking of Dr. Abbott’s new book of ser 

mons, ‘‘ Signs of Promise,” takes rather an 

interesting view of the series. It says: © 
** Of course all Beecher-lovers will read with thrill- 


during | ing hearts the first discourse, ‘A Great Leader,’ but 


brated health resort. Young lad v u 
the summer vacation. For particulars address the 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


Painesvilel, 
LAs ERIE SEMINARY. Location 


leasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and h. Thirty-first vear begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
iss Mary Evans, Prin cipal. 


Ox10, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President Eaton. 


Columbus. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. — 


Complete and Special Courses in Arts, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering. Full 
information sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
SON SEMINARY. 


shoroughiy-s -equi Classical and Scientific 
School for bot. achers. 
ferred. Elective avudies when {acil- 


ities in Music and A oT ous. Steam, 

water, $183 per for 

, washing, and room. tion ac- 

cording to atudios to teach- 
cording £0 family. Fall term 


Sept. 2. E. J. Gray, D.D., 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
Ty HALL SEMINARY, A (MO- 


; ad 


Bethlehem. 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century's experience continued with best 


methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. . 
PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


Mee INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies. 


Reopens Sépt. 18th. Location beanti- 
ful and healthful. ao slike, ve, careful 
hristian training. Add 


Cc 
“Miss Harriet L. Dexter. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ’ 


I think the second, * Death, the Revealer,’ is quite as 
fine a tribute to Mr. Beecher, though not so directly 
on him. It shows a high appreciation of his work and 
its greatness. It shows, too, Abbott’s marvelous tact, 
as do the whole series. He begins with the noble dis- 
course on the departed leader, and follows it with the 
consolation that the revelation by death gives him a 
wider and more potent influence ; then passes on to 
show how the essence of Mr. Beecher’s teaching was 
the need of growth—the importance of living, not in 
the past, but in the present, for the future : sets forth 
then the law and method of progress—and so, before 
the old Plymouthites know that they are ceasing to 
mourn, they find themselves, by a use of the very 
spirit of the departed one, working with new zeal and 
ja fall sympathy with the new leader. That shows 
how well he was fitted for the place. He makes no 
shock of change; he uproots no favorite vine, tears 
away no clinging tendril, and yet Plymouth is becom- 
ing—as it must—a new growth, with a different train- 
ing, suited to the times, which present changed con- 
ditions and questions. 

** Yes, it is a blessed thing that no Bastishthen, 
however gifted, but one of Mr. Beecher’s own spiritual 
children should have entered into the sphere of work 
which he had to leave.”’ 


*,* Go to your Bookseller for the book, or send the 
price, $1.50, to the Publishers and receive ié free by 
mail. | 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


80 Lafayette Place, New ‘gig 


LEISURE Hour Music. 


Ts: ~OUGH the heat of the cool da 
Autumn, and during Gorating cold and 
of Woe is NG an 


Make a sweet and happy by using 


Merry akin king Mel $1. 
Rhymes and 
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THE . OUTLOOK. 


B kw recent Gentile victory in Salt Lake City is 
enthusiastically described for our readers this 
week by the Rev. Brainerd Thrall, under the apt 
title “Daybreak in Utah;” the Rev. Dr. F. G. 
Peabody gives a valuable summary of “ The Social 
Problem in East London” as set out in Mr. 
Charles Booth’s recent book; Mr. H. P. McElrone 
tells what is the attitude of prominent Catholics 
toward the temperance cause; tlie series of papers 
on farming is continued by a shrewd and sensible 
talk on “The Practical Farmer” by Mr. D. E. 
Howatt, of the Crumwold Farms in this State. 
In The Home, Jane Alden writes of the art 
treasures of the Florence Cathedral under the 
title “In the Shadow of the Great Dome;” 
Mrs. M. F. Butts enters into the summer boarder 
discussion with “A Growl from the Other Side;” 
and suggestions are offered on the topics ‘‘ Comfort 
versus Conventionality ” and “ Reducible Friction.” 
The younger readers will be interested in the 
pretty outdoor article “By the Brook,” by Miss 
Stella Louise Hook, whose books for children on 
ont-of-doors life have been so popular; Mrs. M. W. 
Hitchcock describes some new and amusing indoor 
games; Mary Allaire’s story “A Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter” is continued. We print in the Sunday After- 
noon another sermon from the famous London 
preacher, Mr. Momerie. Mr. Moody’s Summer Con- 
ference is described in the Religious News pages. 
M. Babelon’s interesting work on Ancient Assyrian 
Art receives careful notice among the reviews. 


As, was to be expected, General Boulanger has 
been convicted by the French Senate Court. The 
charges which were sustained were that he had 
been engaged in a felonious attempt against the 
safety of the State and that he had misappropri- 
ated military funds. To the last charge Boulanger 
has replied in a letter that the money was used for 
the relief of widows and orphans of soldiers. Nat- 
urally, his enemies think this an inadequate explana- 
tion of the unauthorized use of official funds. The 
vote in the Senate appears to have been strictly on 
party lines. The reports of the proceedings sent 
to this country have been exceedingly brief and 
unsatisfactory. The Court included in its verdict 
Count Dillon and Henri Rochefort as accomplices. 
The accused have retorted by publishing a mani- 
festo which calls the action of the Senate Court ‘an 
orgy of arbitrary rule, calumny, and mendacity.” 
The report that the French Government proposed 
to extradite General Boulanger, and that he in- 
tended, for fear of this, to come to the United 
States at once, has been contradicted. The verdict 
seems to have been received in Paris quietly and 
with no great show of excitement. That Boulang- 
ism is not dead is shown, however, by the significant 
fact that at a banquet of Bonapartists, at which 
sixteen hundred persons were present, every men- 
tion of Boulanger’s name was greeted with acclama- 
tions. The chief speaker of the evening declared 
that the trial was “a traitorous judiciary trap.” 
How strong the Boulangist party actually is will 
best be known after the coming elections, to which 
both parties have practically appealed to learn the 
feeling of the country. : 


* * 
* 


The English Conservatives have been forced to 
withdraw their Tithes bill under circumstances 
politically humiliating. On the preliminary votes 
the Ministerial majority was so slender that if the 
Parnellites had been in full force the Government 


might have been actually defeated, and on the last 
reading the majority was only four. Disheartened 
by the situation, the Conservatives gave way, and 
offered to incorporate in the bill the main principle 
contended for by the Liberals—that the tithes 
should be paid directly by the landlords. But even 
here the leaders were rebuffed ; not only was their 
Tory constituency naturally disgusted at the change 
of front, but the Speaker refused to accept the 
amendment, declaring it was new legislation and 
must be brought up in the form of a new bill. 
Lord Salisbury is said to be personally responsible 
for the wretched mismanagement of the whole mat- 
ter. Both in political tactics and in positive prog- 
ress toward the reform desired the Liberals have 
gained a decided triumph. The whole question 
arises, as our readers know, from the recent tithe 
disturbances in Wales. The relation of this resist- 
ance against the tithe-gatherer to the likelihood of 
disestablishment in Wales, and ultimately in Eng- 
land, was discussed in our columns last week in a 
letter from Wales by Mr. W. Lewis-Jones. 
such a concession as that now offered by the Con- 
servatives would be quite inadequate to satisfy the 
Welsh dissenters, who have become tired of paying 
for the support of two churches—one which they 
attend, and to which they gladly contribute ; the 
other which they dislike and do not attend, but are 
taxed for. 


* * 


The cable reports that, in consequence of press- 
ure from the Great Powers, Greece has abandoned 
her intention of sending war-ships to the Island of 
Crete. Of course the international importance of 
the Cretan insurrection arises from the fear among 
the Powers that the trouble may extend all through 
the Balkan territory. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Cretan troubles arise solely or mainly from 
the persecution of Christians by the Mahometans. 
Of the 200,000 people in the island, only about 
one-fourth are of the Mahometan religion, and, 
though the Governor is a Turk, the preponderance 
of the Christian population naturally prevents seri- 
ous outrages. The truth is that the disturbance 
arose out of a bitter local contest between the con- 
servative and liberal parties in the island. The 
conservatives, having been worsted in the elections, 
refused to submit, committed various lawless acts, 
and finally called Greece to their assistance, even 
proposing that Crete should be annexed to Greece 
whether the latter wished it or not. In the present 
turbulent condition of Eastern affairs, any cause 
may produce great results. It is the opinion of 
many that a war is inevitable, in which the contest 
may begin in Servia or Bulgaria, but at the back 
of which will stand opposed to each other Russia 
and Austro-Hungary. A gentleman who has re- 
cently returned from a prolonged visit in Servia, 
Bulgaria, Russia, and Greece, and who has inade a 
special study of the situation, remarked to the pres- 
ent writer that the belief in a coming war was all 
but universal in those countries, and that there was 
good reason to believe that Russia was preparing 
specially for a winter rather than for a summer 
campaign. 


* * 
* 


The shooting of ex-Judge Terry by United 
States Marshal Nagle is an episode of somewhat 
serious significance. Judge Field, of the United 
States Supreme Bench, had rendered a decision in 
legal proceedings adverse to and therefore offen- 
sive to Mrs. Terry, the claimant in those proceed- 
ings, and to Judge Terry, who began by being her 
counsel and ended by being her husband. They 
both insulted the Judge in open court at the time 


Even 


the decision was rendered, and subsequently pub- 
licly threatened his life in case he should return to 
California. His duties took him there, and Mr. 
Nagle was directed by the Attorney-General to 
guard his person from violence. It was while 
Judge Terry was assaulting Judge Field in a rail- 
road eating-room that he was shot, after being 
warned by the Marshal to desist. The position of 
the judicial office will not be an enviable one if 
a judge is to be subject to insult and violence 
at the hands of every discontented suitor; and cer- 
tainly either our law or the method of its en- 
forcement is at fault if, in such a case as this, the 
judge can be protected only by being accompanied 
by an armed retainer. The principle of indeter- 
minate sentence for which The Christian Union 
has so persistently argued would have furnished a 
complete protection in this case. Under that prin- 
ciple, after the insults and the threats indulged in 
by Judge Terry and his wife, both of them would 
have been put in the penitentiary and kept there 
until they gave satisfactory evidence that they had 
abandoned their criminal intent. Judge Field, 
whose sole offense was that he was efficiently pro- 
tected by the Marshal, has been arrested on the com- 
plaint of Mrs. Terry, but will doubtless be discharged 
on habeas corpus. Mr. Nagle is, at this writing, 
under arrest by the State authorities, but, we pre- 
sume, will be brought before the United States 
Court and discharged as soon as the necessary 
proceedings can be had. Mrs. Terry, who, accord- 
ing to the reports, is still breathing out threaten- 
ings of slaughter, should at least be put under 
bonds, if not in prison. Callfornia owes this much 
to its good name. | 
* 

The Virginia Democrats have adopted what is 
substantially a Republican platform in order, by 
any means, to “beat Mahone.” The Jeffersonian 
principle that each State should provide for its own 
needs, paying what it spent and spending what it 
paid, has been abandoned, and dependence upon 
the National Government for a part of its school 
fund is specifically indorsed. Further than this, 
the party has declared in favor of “the immediate 
abolition of the tax upon tobacco and fruit brandy.” 
It is true that another paragraph demands a “ con- 
servative”’ reform in the tariff, and still another 
denounces trusts. Yet these are very shadowy, and if 
tariff reform, which has been defined to mean the re- 
duction of unnecessary taxes on necessities, is made 
to await another surplus after the tobacco and fruit 
brandy taxes have been removed and the Blair bill 
appropriation has been made, the programme is con- 
servative indeed. The final plank in the platform 
was the only one which had anything distinctively 
Democratic about it. This denounced the Repub- 
lican party as the party which was backed by the 
negroes and would not elect Democrats to office. 
Mahoneism and negro domination were referred to 
as “ of immeasurably more importance than tariff re- 
form.” The ticket nominated was an excellent one, 
but the party which named it shows, so far as its 
platform goes, little excuse for its existence. The 
ery of negro domination at the South corresponds to 
that of the “solid South” at the North. One cheer- 
ing incident of the convention was the declaration of 
a speaker from the western counties that to the 
mountain people the cry of “negro domination ” 
was like the shout of “ Wolf! wolf!” when there 
was no wolf. 

* 

The tendency of a large party in the South toward 
protection is one of the most significant facts in 
the politics of to-day. ‘The protected interests are 
not, indeed, so great as most writers on the “ New 
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South ” would have us imagine. The iron interests 
of Pennsylvania are three times as large as those 
in all the seceding States, and are increasing just 
as rapidly. But in the South they are new, and 
therefore appeal to the hopes of the people. The 
people there are willing to submit to the tariff for 
the sake of the new industries, just as, formerly, 
in the West they were willing to make appro- 
priations for railroads, and even for factories, until 
the United States Supreme Court pronounced it 
unconstitutional to tax merchant, mechanic, and 
farmer for the sake of the manufacturer. The 
newness of the protected interests in the South, 
along with the fact that the old slaveholders 
do not now have to pay the indirect taxes on the 
food, clothing, and utensils of their employees, 
disposes a large number of the wealthiest people in 
the South to vote for protection, when the color line 
is not drawn. If the white vote were once divided, 
the negro would get his rights, just as he now does 
in local option elections. The drift of opinion at 
the South upon the question of protection recalls 
and enforces the remark of a prominent Southern 
politician to Charles Dudley Warner, “ ‘The waving 
of the bloody shirt suits me exactly as a political 
game ; we should have hard work to keep our State 
Democratic if you did not wave it.” From a Na- 
tional standpoint the building up of a protection 
party at the South, which President Harrison is 
believed to desire, would be a distinct gain. 


* * 
* 


Yet from a party standpoint it is doubtful if the 
Republicans would not lose more at the North than 
they would gain at the South, if the negro ceased 
to be the burning issue. Last week’s Republican 
Convention in Iowa was anything but a high tariff 
convention. It is true that it indorsed protection, 
but it indorsed it only ‘“‘ when it does not foster trusts 
and trade conspiracies,” and it demanded that there 
should be “the same protection for farm products 
that is given to the products of the labor of other 
classes.” If protection is to be granted only where 
it is necessary to secure competitive profits on capi- 
tal actually needed for production, it would fall 
away at once from every manufacturing industry 
which exports a part of its product. And if an 
additional protection were to be granted to the farm- 
ers, which would give them for their produce from 
ten to fifty per cent. more than the European 
prices, the whole system would break down of its 
own weight. The Hamilton-Clay protection idea 
is that which exists in the South; not that which 
exists in Iowa. It regards manufacturing enter- 
prises as in a sense public enterprises, entitled to 
support from taxation, instead of sharing equally 
its burdens. 


* 
* 


At the recent Marxist conference in Paris, Mr. 
Cunningham Graham, who, next to William Morris, 
is perhaps the most cultivated Socialist in England, 
told the Continental delegates that, although Social- 
ism had recently made rapid progress in London, 
the mass of English workmen were thoroughly op- 
posed to it. The reasons which he gave for their 
conservatism were these: the domination of the 
Bible, long hours, liquor, and respect for the upper 
classes. Of the influences thus oddly grouped to- 
gether, all except that of long hours are admitted 
by Mr. Graham’s critics to have all the weight which 
he attributed to them. The hours of labor in Eng- 
land are, however, shorter than those in any other 
country in Europe, and in some trades shorter 
than those in America. Had it been said that 
short hours were among the causes of the English 
workman’s antipathy to revolutionary ideas, it would 
have been much nearer the truth ; for these shorter 
hours which he now has are the result of a half- 
century's persistent agitation, and the fact of suc- 
cess is one of the greatest influences in maintaining 
his faith in constant progress and his distrust of 
violent revolution. His reverence for the Bible 


and his regard for the upper classes being among 
the other malign influences to which his conserva- 
tism was attributed, it is interesting to reflect how 
he comes by this reverence and this regard, which 
are so conspicuous for their absence among work- 
ingmen on the Continent. The reason, clearly, is 
that in England alone has he found among the 
upper classes and among churchmen men who 
were willing to work with him in bringing about 
the reforms which his welfare and elevation de- 
manded. 
classes in England have been more radical than 
those on the Continent that the poorer classes are 


more conservative. 


* * 


This willingness of the well-to-do in England to 
occasionally look at political questions and indus- 
trial questions from the standpoint of the workmen 
is what has made progress possible. The duties of 
property as well as its rights, and the rights of 
labor as well as its duty, have in a measure been 
recognized inChurch and State. Those among the 
rich and cultivated who have done violence to the 
prejudices and to the temporary interests of the 
classes to which they belonged may now claim to 
have been the true conservators. Owing to the 
progress made in the last half-century in the 
line of better wages, shorter hours, fewer taxes, 
and more healthful homes and workshops, the 
masses are, if not contented with the present order, 
at least willing to concentrate their attacks on its 
more obvious evils, instead of seeking to overthrow 
good and bad together. The extent of their advance 
was brought out a few years ago by Robert Giffen. 
According to the London “Statist” this advance 
is now going on with even increased rapidity. The 
“Statist ”’ says: “Only a few years ago every 
attempt either to put up or put down wages was 
attended by bitter feeling, and often provoked 
much violence. Now, however, there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of employers and employed alike 
to avoid strikes where possible. There is a readi- 
ness shown to discuss, to compromise, and to arbi- 
trate, which is highly encouraging for the future. 
There is hardly a trade in which wages have not 
risen during the past year or two, and in some 
cases the rise has been very great. The miners of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands have 
gained twenty per cent. advance during the past 
year. The rise in wages is not accompanied by a 
proportionate gain in prices of commodities. In- 
troductions of economies in manufacture and a con- 
sequent larger output are advanced as some reasons 
for the gain in wages granted in the majority of 


cases by employers.” 


* 


The “Contemporary Review” for August, 1889, 
contains an article on “ Higher Criticism” by Dr. 
Cheyne, of England, in which he states the results 
already reached, upon which he suggests conserva- 
tives and progressives might well agree. The 
Pentateuch, he holds, is a composite which did not 
come to its present form before the period of the 
exile, though the date of the Levitical Code is still 
involved in uncertainty. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy is certainly post-Mosaic, and quite probably 
subsequent to the age of Solomon. Isaiah is the 
product of two or more authors, the latter por- 
tion (chapters xl. to xlvi.) being of Babylonian 
origin. The Book of Daniel was not written by 
Daniel, and the second part, the Book of Visions, 
was composed under the Maccabees. Ecclesiastes 
was written long after Solomon, probably in the 
last century of the Persian rule. We state these 
results without expressing any independent opinion 
respecting them, either pro or con. They are, 
however, the conclusions of a reverent evangelical 
English student of the Bible, who is certainly not 
affected in his judgment by any rationalistic phi- 
losophy, and we give them to our lay readers as a 
concise and semi-authoritative statement of the 


It has been because the well-to-do: 


lines along which and the goal toward which ~ 


modern Biblical criticism is moving. 

In a recent number of “ Harper’s Weekly ” 
Captain F. V. Greene presents a most interesting 
article on “Roads and Road-Making,” which is 
particularly timely, as the State of Pennsylvania 
has ordered a general tax levy of 74 mills for 
the improvements of its roads, New York City 
is contemplating the expenditure of $6,000,000, 
and other places throughout the country are show- 
ing an awakened interest in the question. The 
most important of the statistics which Captain 
Greene gives relate to the force required to draw a 
ton over the various street surfaces. A surface of 
iron requires a force of but ten pounds, one of 
asphalt fifteen pounds, wood twenty-one pounds, 
best stone block thirty-three pounds, average 


cobble stone ninety pounds, macadam one hundred — 


pounds, earth two hundred pounds. These esti- 
mates are for the streets in all sorts of weather. So 
much is scientific. Captain Greene’s deduction as to 
the amount which New York would save by sub- 
stituting asphalt for stone blocks is simply a valua- 
ble estimate. He calculates that the city expends 
$14,000,000 a year for transportation. A single 
horse with asphalt pavements could carry three 
times as heavy a load as at present, or work a 
much longer number of hours. The saving which 
would be effected, he believes, would be not less 
than $5,000,000 a year. Since New York is the 
most compact city in the world, having only about 
500 miles of pavements, an expenditure of $20,- 


000,000 would give it throughout all its tenement- 


house regions, throughout its suburbs in fact, 
asphalt upon every street, so that it might be the 
cleanest and quietest city in the country as well as 
the biggest and busiest. As regards the foothold 
which various pavements afford to the horses, 
Captain Greene reports that in London there is one 
fall on asphalt to 1.45 on granite and 0.58 on wood. 


Even if the saving upon transportation should be 


much less than Captain Greene estimates, it will be 
a safe investment for this city to put its $6,000,000 
into asphalt. The value of its land will certainly in- 
crease, the cost of its transportation will certainly 
diminish, and the fact that there will be less wear 
and tear upon the nerves of its people will also 
have a real value, whether it has a cash value or 
not. 


* * 


John L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter, has been 
promptly convicted by a jury in the Mississippi 
county where he fought Kilrain. The judge, 
properly disregarding the petitions of a very large 
number of residents of the county, sentenced him 
to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
tence Judge Terrell described the fight as showing 
a studied disregard for the law and as a gross af- 
front to the State. Of course Sullivan appealed on 
law points to the higher courts, and is now out on 
bail. Kilrain is under arrest. The authorities of 


Mississippi, State and local, have acted throughout . 


with dignity, promptness, and self-respect. In 
their just severity they have done an important 
service to the community at large. One may well 
hope that the time has almost come when such 
public exhibitions of brutality as prize-fights shall be 
as extinct as bear-baiting and dueling. 


* * 
* 


Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale University, who 
died in New Haven on Thursday last, had for more 
than fifty years been sedulously engaged in inde 
pendent astronomical observation, in the prepara- 
tion of a series of mathematical text-books, and in 
university teaching. His discoveries were many 
and valuable, his text-books reached the enormous 
sale of over 500,000 copies, and his contributions 
to the literature of science were important. In 
him Yale loses one of her most distinguished and 
most useful teachers and scientists. 


In passing sen- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


‘It seems only reasonable that, to get at a fair and just 
estimate of any claim, whatever is to be said against as well 
as for should be considered. Therefore, ought one who de- 
sires to know the truth to read books written in opposition 
to the claims of the Bible, as, for instance, Thomas Paine’s 
books, Ingersoll’s, ete.? In your judgment, do Christian 
people as a body, or ministers, investigate both sides for the 
purpose of finding out the truth ? 


Sade man has a right to investigate every 
question for himself ; but it is not every man’s 
duty to investigate every question for himself. 
This would be quite impracticable. We investi- 
gate some questions ; in others we take the conclu- 
sions of experts. We do not resent their investi- 
gating for us ; we gladly and gratefully accept their 
conclusions ; what we resent is any attempt to- 
coerce us into accepting them. Just now the experts 
are discussing the question whether electricity 
ean be depended on to kill, and therefore may 
be used as a means of inflicting the death penalty. 
Any one of us has a right to get a machine and 
inaugurate his own experiments. If the experts 
should attempt to forbid this, and to require us, 
under pains and penalties, to accept their judgment, 
we should resent their attempt and doubt their 
conclusions. But so long as the liberty is accorded 
to us we do not care to exercise it. We have not 
time, nor the means, nor the capacity to deter- 
mine the question. We await their judgment ; not 
with absolute confidence that they can make no 
mistake, but with entire confidence that they will 
be less likely to mislead us than we should be to 
mislead ourselves. 

Apply this principle in answering your own 
question. 

There are some religious questions, as there are 
some scientific questions, on which expert testimony 
gives us little or no light. Whether an electric 
light is better than a gas light or an oil light is 
not a question on which the electrician can give us 
help. The student decides for himself which light 
he prefers. But how the light shall be produced, 
what material is best to employ, who invented it, 
ete., etc., are questions experts answer for us. 


Whether the Bible is an inspiring book, whether it 


helps men and women to live better lives, whether 
the world is better or worse for its teachings, 
whether it develops or dwarfs character, you can 
judge without any help from Thomas Paine or 
Robert Ingersoll or Mr. Huxley on the one side, 
or the apologists and defenders of the Bible on the 
other. Expert testimony is of no value except as 
it gives you a wider horizon and a larger experi- 
ence from which to draw your conclusions. But 
who wrote the Book of Genesis, whether the Four 
Gospels were written in the first century or ‘the 
fourth century—these are questions that you have 
a right to leave the experts to decide for you; and 
they are questions which it is wise to leave to their 
deciding. In fact, the present expert testimony is 
divided on the question of the authorship of 
Genesis; on that question, therefore, the most of 
us will do well to wait; while, after a most 
thorough discussion of the authorship and date 
of the Four Gospels, the testimony of the ex- 
perts is almost unanimous that the three Gospels, 
substantially in their present form—certainly the 
narrative embodied in them—were in existence in 
the first century, and the weight of expert testi- 
mony is in favor of the same conclusion as to the 
Fourth. 

None of us can investigate all questions for our- 
selves. Most of us must be content to accept the 
conclusions of others on a great majority of ques- 
tions. Unless you have time, apparatus, and schol- 
arly equipment adequate to make such personal in- 
vestigation of the literary and critical questions of 
religion, we advise you to take the conclusions of 
others in whose scholarship, learning, and integrity 
you have confidence. 

We may add that our experience with ministers 
is that the better educated among them have investi- 


gated the claims of other religions—including the 
no-religion—with more impartiality and more thor- 
oughness than orthodox physicians have investi- 
gated the claims of Hahnemann or the Mind Cure; 
and they seem to us to show generally a far more 
judicial temper, and far less prejudice in maintain- 
ing their conclusions favorable to Christianity, than 
Ingersoll, Paine, or even Mr. Huxley show in their 
attacks upon Christianity. 


THE PAPACY. 
A REVELATION AND A PROPHECY. 
August number of the ‘Contemporary 


Review ” contains a remarkable article with 
the above title. The author conceals his name, 
and succeeds in the more difficult task of concealing 
his personality and his place in the political and 
religious world. He is an ardent believer in Home 
Rule, not for Ireland only but for all communities ; 
a democrat of the democrats. But if he is a 
Liberal, he does not hesitate to criticise Mr. Glad- 
stone in his late administration; and yet he cer- 
tainly is no Tory. If he is an Englishman, he does 
not hesitate to condemn the English rule of Ireland, 
and yet he writes of the English race in terms of 
glowing eulogy and admiring expectation which it 
is impossible to attribute to a Celt. He writes as 
one who is personally familiar with the habits of the 
Pope and the personnel and methods of the Roman 
Curia. Is he a Roman Catholic? He does not 
hesitate to subject the Pope’s actions to keen and 
even caustic criticism. Is he a Protestant? It is 
difficult to believe that a Protestant could have 
uttered either that revelation of the secret influences 
dominating the Roman Church with which this 
article opens, or that prophecy of its possible future 
splendor with which this article closes. To those 
of our readers who are interested in thoughts 
which herald the twentieth century. we recom- 
mend an attentive perusal of this article; for those 
to whom the “Contemporary ” is not accessible we 
furnish here a brief abstract of the article, without 
attempting to reproduce the eloquence of perfect 
diction and restrained feeling by which it is char- 
acterized. 

The Pope is subject to two hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable aspirations. The one is an inheritance from 
a “dear dead past ”—the aspiration to reign in 
Rome, old-time capital of Christendom, to the 
devout Catholic sacred as the imperial city of “an 
empire more splendid than that of Augustus, more 
beneficent than that of the Antonines.”” The other 
and sublimer aspiration is to be “ Pastor of the 
world in fact as well as in name.” This second 
vision is so entrancing, albeit to Protestant eyes so 
unreal, so itnpossible, and yet so suggestive of a 
diviner church-life-than any yet realized by the 
Church, that we reproduce it here: 


‘*To be Vicegerent of God, and therefore representative of 
the Father of all men, is to stand in loco parentis to all the 
human race. The Church, the Lamb’s Bride, is the mother 
of humanity. As head of the Church, he must care with a 
mother’s love for all the children of the family. It matters 
not that many are orphaned from birth, knowing not of their 
divine parentage. It is for him to teach them of the Father- 
hood of God, and to prove to them by infinite acts of help- 
ful service the reality of the motherhood of the Church. No 
difference of creed, no blindness of negation, no obstinacy of 
unbelief, can shut out any human soul from the loving care 
of the shepherd to whom God has intrusted the guardian- 
ship of His flock. Humanity wanders in the wilderness : he 
will be its guide. The forces of evil abound, making sad 
havoc of the forlorn children of men: he will stand in the 
breach and cast the shield of divine grace and of human 
service over the victims of the Evil One. Men are ignorant: 
he will teach them. ‘They are groping in the dark: he will 
lead them into light. Up'from the void everywhere rises a 
despairing ery, Who will show us any good? And from the 
recesses of the Vatican palace he answers, ‘I will conduct 
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you into the paths of all peace. | 
These are the two visions which alternately 
beckon the Pope, but in opposite directions. He 
eannot be both the Imperial Politician of Christen- 
dom and the Spiritual Father of Humanity. Tem- 
poral Power and Spiritual Sovereignty are incon- 
sistent and irreconcilable. The incompatibility 


receives illustration amounting to demonstration 
from the interior history of the Persico mission. 
The Pope as Spiritual Father of the race should be 
the counselor of the Irish in their sorrowful expe- 
riences. But the Pope desiring to be the Imperial 
Politician of Christendom desires to secure recog- 
nition as a Temporal Prince. “ Diplomatic rela- 
tions exist only between States.’ If, then, the 
English Government should receive a Nuncio from 
the Vatican, it would recognize in the Vatican a 
State, in the Pope a Temporal Prince. Such an 
establishment of cordial relations between “ the 
Empire of the Confessional and the Empire of the 
Sea” would promise a realization of the Pope’s 
dream of temporal power. To that ambition the 
English Government appealed. “It was hinted 
not obscurely that as Job did not serve God for 
naught, so the English Government would hand- 
somely requite the Holy See for any services it 
might render in muzzling the Irish priests.” If 
the Pope could induce the Irish to abandon the 
Plan of Campaign, with the boycott of the Irish 
landlords, the Pope might send a Nuncio to Eng- 
land and be recognized as a Temporal Prince by 
the English Government. As a first step toward 
the fulfillment of this contract, Monsignor Persico 
was sent on a tour of observation to Ireland. He 
was to report the facts to the Pope; the Pope, act- 
ing on this report, was to give his counsel to the 
Irish Church; the Irish Church, counseled by his 
Holiness, was to condemn the Plan of Campaign ; 
and Lord Salisbury and Leo XIII. were to clasp 
hands in re-established diplomatic relations, which 
would announce to the world England’s recognition 
of the Pope’s temporal power. — 

Alas for the plan so skillfully laid! the Pope’s 
infallibility does not always serve him in polities. 
“Though he may occasionally be infallibly in- 
spired, he is never infallibly informed.” Monsignor 
Persico found the facts to be not as he or his Holli- 
ness the Pope had anticipated. His preliminary 
letters expressly and urgently deprecated ‘any pre- 
cipitate action by the Pope. They declared that 
it would be fatal to his influence in Ireland if it 
should be suspected that his action was prompted 
by England. They urged the Pope to do nothing 
until he had summoned the Archbishops and one 
Bishop from every province in Irelandjfor consulta- 
tion. These were not the facts which the Italian 
politicians who surround the Pope desired from 
their envoy. It was clearly not safe to await his 
final and formal report. The English Government 
was impatient and intimated that delays were dis- 
astrous ; that the Pope’s counsel to the Irish Church, 
to be of value to the English Government, must be 
given at once. It will interest the Protestant 
reader to see, as our author enables us to see, in- 
fallibility taking counsel with itself prior to giving 
its Divine judgment in such an exigency : 

‘It is interesting to note how, under such circumstances, 
the Supreme Court of Christendom addresses itself to the 
consideration of the case before it. The organization of the 
Holy See is admitted universally to be such a masterpiece of 
human wisdom that the faithful may be excused for seeing 
in it the inspiration of heaven. Unfortunately, in the present 
instance its deliberations can hardly be said to be worthy of 
imitation. To begin with, an Italian, spurred into action by 
English pressure and English temptation, decides to adjudi- 
cate upon one of the most difficult questions concerning the 
life of a nation whose existence has been little better than 
one long martyrdom at the hands of the English. Having 
so decided, the Pope, who has never been in Ireland and 
who is incapable of speaking even one word of the language 
of the people, whose instincts are those of an authoritative 
ruler of a centralized organization, the mainstay of govern- 
ments and the bulwark of conservatism and order, sends for 
Cardinal RKRampolla, also an Italian, and communicates to 
him his intention. A committee is then constituted, com- 
posed either exclusively or all but exclusively of Italians, 
who have never been in Ireland and who are entirely out of 
touch with the solid realities of- the situation, and to this 
committee the subject is referred for consideration. When 
this Italian committee meets in an Italian city, it communi- 
cates with the Italians, Simeoni and Jacobini, who are at the 
head of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, and requests 
information. From this local branch of the Intelligence De- 


partment of the Holy See a mass of documents are got to- 
gether, reports from bishops and the like, and they are all 
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passed on to the committee charged with the consideration 
of the question. That committee, after some more og less 
general discussion, according to the wont of such bodies, ap- 
points one of its members, who, like every one else, is an 
Italian, to draw up a draft report, which, after some further 
discussion. is finally approved and sent on to the Pope. The 
Pope in his turn considers it apart, modifies it here and there, 
and finally issues it with his supreme authority, for the guid- 
anee of the Catholic Irish, who are taught from their 
infaney to regard him as their supreme and infallible guide 
in all matters of faith and morals.” | 

The Papal Decree so issued was received with 
universal indignation in Ireland. ‘ The Rescript 
condemning boycotting and the Plan of Campaign 
assumed as a postulate the existence of free con- 
tract between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 
Assuming that to exist which did not exist, its cen- 
sure was nothing more than a shot fired in the air. 
. . . It was a brutum fulmen which irritated with- 
out overawing, and alarmed without convincing, 
those to whom it was addressed.” The bishops of 
Ireland, with but one exception, refused to publish 
it to their flocks. The Curia was scandalized. 
Ireland was in revolt—revolt against the Holy 
Father. The Pope, like the king, can do no wrong ; 
and the Irish people laid the responsibility of the 
Rescript on Monsignor Persico. From this re- 
sponsibility the anonymous writer in the “ Con- 
temporary ” relieves him. The Rescript was issued 
before Monsignor Persico’s report; without his 
knowledge ; against his advice. The Italian Pope 
and his Italian advisers are alone responsible for 
it. His Holiness, wiser than his provincial cardi- 
nals, has bowed before the storm, and, without con- 
fessing an error or absolutely canceling the Rescript, 
has issued an “apologetic explanation,” and an- 
nounced that before any fresh step is taken the 
Irish and American bishops, and, if possible, the 
Australian also, shall be consulted. 

So much for the “ revelation” of this article—a 
revelation worthy the careful reading of all thought- 
ful Catholics who are more Catholic than Roman. 
Its “prophecy ” is based upon the declaration that 
the language of civilization is English, not Italian 
nor Latin; that the scepter of the future is with the 
Anglo-Saxon, not the Latin, race; that the Pope 
of the future, if he is to be the Spiritual Father of 
humanity, must abandon his dream of temporal power, 
cease to be an Italian bishop, and “think English ;” 
and that the Catholic Church, if it is to be more 
than a merely provincial church of Rome, must rec- 
ognize the principles of liberty and local self-govern- 
ment, and adopt in its own hierarchy Home 


Rule: 


‘* So clearly does this appear that, after long and careful sur- 
vey of the situation at Rome and throughout the world, it 
does not seem presumptuous to conclude this paper with a 
propheey. It may be that the Church of Rome has played 
her part in the affairs of men, and that in the new English- 
speaking era, on the threshold of which mankind is standing, 
there may be no more than a niche ip a Roman museum for 
the successor of Hildebrand. In that case whether the Pope 
stays in Rome or goes to Seville or Innsbruck or Minorca does 
not much matter. But if there be any real substance of 
truth in the Pope’s belief that the Catholic Church is the 
chosen instrument whereby Infinite Wisdom inspired by 
Eternal Love works out the salvation of the world, then, as 
certainly as it was necessary for a persecution to arise to 
seatter the first Christians from Jerusalem so that they might 
carry the seed of the faith over the Roman world, not less 
certainly shall we see in a few years, or even, it may be, a few 
months, the breaking of a storm which will compel the Pope 
to fly from the Eternal City—never to return. And in that 
hour, when those who hate the Church fill the air with insults 
and exultation, and when those who love her more in her 
accidents than in her essence are abased to the’ dust with 
humiliation and shame, then to the eye of faith the enforced 
hegira of the Pope from the Latin to the English world will 
be regarded as the supreme affirmation of the providential 
mission of the Church—a new divine commission for her to 
undertake on a wider basis the great task of rebuilding the 


City of God.”’ 

It can hardly be necessary to say to our readers 
that this prophecy does not seem to The Christian 
Union likely of fulfillment. As we read the New 
Testament, the building of the City of God is com- 
mitted to no Holy Father, whether on the banks of 
the Tiber or of the Thames, whether Italian or 
Anglo-Saxon, but to the people of God. Liberty 
and local self-government would be as irreconcil- 


able with a Pope who thinks English as with a 
Pope who thinks Italian. Christianity is Democ- 
racy ; its: Founder bids His followers call no man 
Master and no man Father; and the Kingdom 
which he has come to establish, because it is the 
Kingdom of God, is the Republic of the children 
of God. 


A SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONY. 


oa following letter was, as is evident from its 
address and its tenor, not intended for publi- 
cation. But we venture to give it to our readers, 
not because of the kind words it utters respecting 
the article in the “ North American Review,” but 
because, coming from one of the leaders of the 
bar in Central New York, and approaching the 
question at issue between Mr. Huxley and the de- 
fenders of historical Christianity from the legal, 
not the theological, point of view, its criticism of a 
philosophy which allows of only one kind of evi- 
dence upon all questions, and the emphasis which 
it puts on the necessity of looking to moral evi- 
dence for demonstration of moral truths, have a 


significance which would not belong to a like utter- 


ance from a preacher or theological teacher. The 
letter is valuable as well as significant, because it 
indicates that the Christian’s faith in historical 
Christianity rests on evidence which is recognized 
in law as legitimate foundation for a legal judg- 
ment : 


Dear Brother Abbott : 
Glad to read your word to Huxley in the ‘‘ Review ;”’ it 


meets a need just at this time. Lack of mental discipline | 


seems to pervade the popular mind. ‘The principles of the 
law of evidence furnish an answer to the agnostic, which I 
do not see referred to in any of the articles upon the subject. 

These are, substantially : : 

1st. The best evidence which the nature of the proposed 
fact will allow is always to be required ; and, 

2d. No other or different evidence should be demanded. 

Now, Mr. Huxley does not know that any such man as 
Benjamin Franklin ever lived ; and he will and must doubt 
the fact until credible, living witnesses depose their per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. But because he died one 
hundred years ago, no living witness exists. Therefore Mr. 
Huxley continues to doubt. Now, evidence may be regarded 
as in two classes: 

1st. The class of which our five senses take cognizance. 

2d. The larger class, appreciable by a higher faculty— 
moral evidence. 

The evidence that God forgives sin is entirely unappreci- 
able by our five senses; the moral evidence—first, that he 
teaches and requires us to forgive; second, the wondrous 
parable of the prodigal son, from the lips of our Lord—is 
quite sufficient to establish the fact. Mr. Huxley appears 
to agnosticize moral evidence, and continues to doubt. 

I wish you would follow up that article with another, 
pointing out specifically to the common mind the necessity of 
recurring to moral evidence in order to establish moral 
truth. Affectionately, your friend, | 

JAMEs R. Cox. 

Avusurn, N. Y., August 10, 1889. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Several months ago a friend, who loves to ramble 
beyond the limits of the town, asked the Spectator if he 
could tell him “ how to see.” In other words, how is 
a person to recognize a thrush from a sparrow among 
birds, or a perch from a minnow among fishes ? When 
the question was put, he found that he had but one 
course to pursue—to admit that he could not tell him. 
The occurrence was somewhat mortifying, and the 
Spectator has, time and time again since then, en- 
deavored to discuss, upon paper, this very interesting 
subject. The result, to date, is flat failure ; but a his- 
tory of nugatory effort may prove of some value. Can 
it be done? Is there a secret, through knowledge of 
which a young person or an inexperienced adult can be 
taught to intelligently observe and correctly interpret 
the course of nature? Are not those, in truth, who do 
see to advantage, and quickly comprehend the purport 
of what they see, born with a faculty that cannot be 
acquired through any course of training ? The Spec- 
tator believes this to be true. 

But, on the other hand, there are those who, though 
less favored, have their interest aroused whenever out- 
of-doors ; and these are spurred to the acquisition of 
knowledge, however toilsome, because of the demands 
of that interest. Such find the pursuit of natural 


knowledge far from easy, but are compensated by the 


fact that “the play is worth the eandle.” With due 
modesty, the Spectator now speaks from experience. 


* * * 


“How am I to know,” asked my friend, “that the 
bird I see or hear is what it is?” The Spectator can- 
not solve the problem. Certainly, even if our language 
was adequate to describe the appearance, voice, and 


| habits of a bird, for instance, so accurately that it 


would instantly be recognized, it is not to be expected 
that any one, save a professional naturalist, will know 
our ornithology by heart; and even he falls very 
short of that. In hopes of simplifying the matter, the 
Spectator has been endeavoring to recall his own ex- 
periences ; not that he is a trained observer, but be- 
cause he cannot remember when he did not know 
the more common objects of wild life that he met with. 
This knowledge—a lifelong source of pleasure—was 
acquired at an early age, probably because he had a 
naturalist-mother,who correctly explained the little mys- 
teries that perplexed him, and, above all, taught him to 
be considerate toward and respect the rights of every 
living creature. So it happened that he came to love 
even every creeping thing ; and with love came knowl- 
edge. But the names of things! Until he knew its 
name, Thoreau looked upon a flower, however beauti- 

ful, as a stranger, and held aloof. Certainly one feels 
a great lift in his pursuit of knowledge as soon as he 
learns the name of an object ; and until then, however 
interesting that object may be, it baffles him. Let the 
observer, if an adult, remember, and the child be 
assured, that every creature has a name, and that it 
can sooner or later be determined ; and now what re- 
mains is to so closely examine it that, when opportunity 

affords to describe it to a specialist, or a description is 
found in a book, the creature will at once be recog- 


nized. 


* * 


Years before the Spectator had access to Audubon’s 
or Wilson’s American Ornithology, tte was delighted, 
one summer day, with a large bird that played bo-peep 
with him in the orchard. He watched it carefully, 
studied to repeat its cries, and then attempted to de- 
scribe it. The bird was pronounced a creation of his 
imagination, and his labors rewarded with a lecture on 
romancing ; but long afterward he recognized the 
bird in a museum, and found that he had seen a rare 
straggler from the Southern States. But nothing of 
all this bears much, if any, upon his friend’s question ; 
and no definite conclusion has, perhaps, been reached; 
so the Spectator puts himself in his friend’s place, and 
asks, Will some one give him the information required? 
The more the question, as originally put, is conned 
over, the more it is like unto asking, How do we learn 
to talk? Let there be a desire for knowledge, and the 
problem will solve itself. And as to natural history, 
the earnest observer will invent names for objects, 
which will serve his purpose until he learns those, as 
in time he will, by which they have been recognized by 
others and are in common use. He who does this will 
have taken the first and most important step, and all 
that follows will be pleasure rather than toil. © 


* 
* 


What a sad spectacle, yet very common one, to 
find, even in our larger towns, thousands led blindly 
by a half-dozen who, by reason of brazen assumption, 
have stepped forth as leaders, and been meekly ac- 
cepted as such! The intellectual status of many a vil- 
lage is sometimes ludicrous. In Smalltown there live © 
a lawyer, a doctor, and a clergyman, who are great 
cronies, past sixty and puffed up with pride. As a 
matter of course, they rule the little community with 
a rod of iron. Not a great question of the day but 1s 
referred to some one of the three or to all, and nothing 
concerning the past comes up but their opinion is 
sought and relied upon. No one ever reaches an in- 
dependent conclusion, nor thinks for a moment that 
error may have crept in when the past is discussed. 
The noble three were never known to admit their 
ignorance ; and never, during their joint reign, have 
their decisions been disputed. Of course the inhabit- 
ants of Smalltown see as through a glass, darkly ; for 
who such disseminators of untruth us those who lay 
claim to universal knowledge ? Maya recent ray of 
light that recently penetrated their darkness tend 
toward their awakening! It happened not long since 
that the blacksmith fell ill, and a stranger took his 
place at the forge. This new-comer had been taught 
his trade, and rightfully prided himself that he thor- 
oughly understood it. Such independence nettled the 
village clergyman, and when that worthy came to have 
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his horse shod, there was not a paring of the hoof, 
driving of a nail, or stroke of the hammer but ander 
his explicit direction. The smith was patient, silent, 
and obedient, but all the while there was a dangerous 
glitter in his eyes. The horse went lame directly, and 
“ That fellow is an ignorant bungler,” was the minis- 
ter’s outspoken decision. 

That was Monday, and Smalltown moved with the 
monotony of the old hall clock’s pendulum until Sun- 
day morning. Then the quiet blacksmith took his 


_ seat in church near the door and sat through the serv-- 


ice. In due course the sermon of the past half-cent- 
ury, with variations, was preached, and ended with 
the usual peroration, “ Brethren, is this not true ?” 
With the asking of that question Smalltown’ was 
shaken to its foundations, for the blacksmith quickly 
shouted, “‘ No!” and straightway retired. That minis- 
ter had no faith in the skill of the blacksmith ; the 
latter placed no confidence in the preacher’s logic. 
The Spectator does not defend the blacksmith, but 
somehow, when he heard the story, he was otherwise 
than shocked. There is a bit of harshness in it, per- 
haps, but the remark must needs be made : Pin not too 
much faith upon defective memory ; and it may be 
rightfully added, there is nothing but reasonableness 
in the suggestion that he who presumes to know all 
things is no safe authority upon any. : 


DAYBREAK IN UTAH.- 


By tHe Rev. BRAINERD THRALL. 


UBILATE nobiscum / How strangely a jubilate 
sounds from loyal lips in Salt Lake City, which 
have been uttering nothing but mzsereres since there 
was a Gentile in the city! For the first time, after 
years of abortive effort, we have had a real old- 
fashioned political campaign in the very citadel of 
Mormondom, have held an election universally con- 
ceded to be a fair measurement of forces, and, to 
our surprise, have won a great victory. The extreme 
suddenness of the thing has taken our breath away. 
A month ago we were only distantly hopeful. None 
of us supposed that on August 5, at the general 
election for members of the Territorial Legislature, 
-the Gentiles would carry the day in this city bya 
majority of forty votes. Possibly no Mormon or 
Gentile in the city, not even Judge Powers, who, 
as Chairman of the Central Committee, kept his 
finger on the political pulse, and who, through the 
Young Men’s Club, arranged the details of the 
campaign and piloted the Liberals to victory, could 
have anticipated the result until the ballot-boxes 
were opened and returns began to come in from 
the five city precincts. When it was announced 
that we had carried three of these precincts, two 
by majorities of between two and three hundred, 
and had greatly reduced the Mormon majorities in 
the other two, the pent-up enthusiasm of twenty 
years of stubborn yet hopeless fighting broke loose. 
The Liberal party in this city had their head- 
quarters at the Walker House, in the very room 
where, four years ago last Fourth of July, we were 
met to adopt measures for resenting the affront to 
the American flag half-masted by Mormon order 
over the City Hall and Mormon Church buildings. 
The contrast between then and now was, to a ret- 
rospective mind, a striking one. Then we were 
calling for a United States Commission to replace 
the solid Mormon Legislature ; now we were elect- 
ing some of our best citizens to sit in that Legisla- 
ture. Then we were but a protesting handful; now 
we were in a clear majority. Is it wonder that, 
when this fact was proclaimed at ten o’clock last 
night from the balcony of the Walker House, the 
enthusiasm of that great crowd of loyal citizens 
knew no restraint? Cool-headed business men, 
bank presidents, wholesale merchants, leading 
lawyers, lost their coolness of head and behaved 
like college sophomores. Hats had no owner 
in that throng. The successful candidates were 
borne about on men’s shoulders. Speeches were 
made amid deafening cheers, but speeches and 
cheers failed to satisfy the people’s exuberance. 
Men who had lived here in the dark days when 
loyalty, for its own safety, had to take the middle 
of the street after nightfall, suddenly awoke to the 
realization that Salt Lake was no longer a Constan- 
tinople, but a free American city ; and with this 
realization an impromptu jubilee began, wild and 
barbarian in its joy, a scene such as I never before 
witnessed, but which even the staidest of us, partly 
elated with victory, partly sobered by the sense of 
unusual responsibility, felt constrained to regard 


with but mild deprecation. A half-score of bonfires. 


‘1878 to need extended mention. 


were kindled on Main Street, for which horse- 
blocks, signs, and other loose stuff furnished the 
material, while an impromptu parade of twelve or 
fifteen hundred men, armed with torches, rockets, 
tin horns, and bells, marched through the streets 
until three o’clock in the morning. To-day the 
wildness of joy has spent itself, but you can 
still tell a Gentile voter half a block away by the 
breadth of his smile. As one enthusiastic orator 
exclaimed, “‘ Everything in Utah will hereafter date 
from August 5, 1889.” 

How men feel with regard to the election is of 
small consequence compared with the results which 
will flow from it. The immediate results are by 
no means small, but the remoter results are incal- 
culable. 

Among the immediate results has been the elec- 
tion of eight Liberal members to a Legislature 
which will number thirty-six. The character and 
standing of these elected candidates are also sig- 
nificant, and should be heralded abroad as a final 
refutation of the charge, made by a certain United 
States Senator last year, that the non-Mormons of 
Utah are chiefly a set of unprincipled adventurers. 
Two of these new legislators are among the most 
active members of the First Congregational Church. 
Of these, Professor Edward Benner is too well 
known as the Principal of Salt Lake Academy since 
Suffice it to say 
that in this capacity he is exerting a very marked 
and growing influence in the educational problem 
that confronts this Territory. He was last year 
elected one of the Regents of the Deseret (Territo- 
rial) University, and has this year been very effi- 
cient as one of the School Trustees of the Ninth 
District. Professor C. E. Allen has been eight years 
in the Territory, is a man of marked ability, ripe 
scholarship, and legislative discretion. He was for 
several years one of the instructors in our Salt Lake 
Academy. This will be his second term in the 
Legislature, where his first term was marked by the 
framing and advocacy of an excellent free school bill, 
which was defeated, of course, by the overwhelm- 
ing Mormon majority. Mr. E. P. Ferry is a mine- 
owner of wealth and high standing, a brother of 
ex-Senator Ferry, of Michigan, a man of unusual 
legislative experience and skill, a warm supporter, 
by the way, if not a member, of the Congrega- 
tional church in Park City, where his mining inter- 
ests are located. Mr. Frank Pierce is a rising young 
Salt Lake lawyer, a graduate of Williams College, 
an earnest member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W.C. Hall is a member of the Baptist Church, 
a lawyer, and ex-Secretary of the Territory. The 
other three successful candidates are all good 
men ; and with so much earnestness, discretion, and 
power to represent us in the Council and House 
next winter, we have strong hope that the Mormon 
majority may be persuaded into new legislation 


| which two years ago it would have been hopeless 


to attempt. At all events, the discussions on such 
subjects will be edifying. 

In addition to the victory of yesterday, however, 
it should not be forgotten that at our school elec- 
tion last month we secured full control of eight 
out of the twenty-one city districts, and a minority 
representation in a ninth. I naturally contrast 
ali this with the state of things some five years ago, 
when I came to Salt Lake, and when the Mormons 
had everything—legislature, schools, municipalities 
—with no prospect of the Liberals securing even the 
privilege of protest or appeal. It is evident that 
the immediate results of yesterday’s election mark 
a long step in the direction of a final settlement of 
the long-vexed Mormon question. 

But it is when we look at the remoter results of 
this election that we read its large significance. It 
means that the air is clearing, that the political 
complexion of the city is swiftly changing. It 
means that a very large number of loyal people 
have come to this city during the last two years, 
and that more are coming. During these two 
years the Mormon vote has increased by 391, the 
Gentile by 1,157. Most of this Gentile increase 
has been since August of last year, when the Gen- 
tile vote was 1,090. We cast yesterday 2,086 Gen- 
tile votes—a gain of nearly 100 per cent. in twelve 
months. This showing is the more significant from 
the fact that, while the Mormons polled yesterday 
almost their entire vote, it is known that a very 
large number of Gentiles—at least 300—were out of 
town. Add to this the fact that, according to a cen- 
sus taken by the Young Men’s Liberal Club, there are 
about 700 new-comers who will be qualified to reg- 
ister in time for the city election next February, 
and it is plain that, if the Liberals put up good 
candidates and work hard, nothing short of the 


wholesale colonization of Salt Lake by Mormon 
voters from other parts of the Territory can pre- 
vent an overwhelming municipal victory. And 
that means, since city elections in Salt Lake are 
general and not by wards, that every official posi- 
tion, from mayor and council down to policeman 
and tax-gatherer, will pass from Mormon to Gen- 
tile hands. As goes Salt Lake, so, within compara- 
tively few years, goes Utah. At least two hundred 
Mormons in this city voted yesterday contrary 
to the dictates of the Church. Many more will 
break away during the next six months. It is the 
beginning of the end. This is why we rejoice to- 
day. This is why we ask the entire country to 
rejoice with us. We can now conscientiously say 
to loyal Americans everywhere that in Utah we 
have a sunny sky, tonic air, grand scenery, rich 
and varied resources, and a great future; in Salt 
Lake City we have delightful society, good churches 
and private schools, great opportunities for ener- 
getic capital, salt-water bathing for three months 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world, hot sulphur 
baths equal to those of the Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
and we invite you with all our heart to come to 
this natural sanitarium, where malaria, broncliitis, 
hay fever, and consumption are always relieved, 
often cured, and never developed, and help us build 
up here a noble, beautiful, Christian city, and de- 
velop a free and generous commonwealth. 
SALT LAKE Crry, August 6, 1889. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN EAST 
LONDON.’ 


By THE Rev. Francis G. Preasopy, D.D. 


A REMARKABLE book on this subject has just 

been published, and it ought to be promptly com- 
mended to American readers. It has excited the 
deepest interest in England ; its first edition was at 
once exhausted, and it is perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made to a thoroughly scien- 
tific method of charity work. East London has 
been for years the center of social anxiety in Eng- 
land, and of late there has been a feeling of panic 
concerning this plague-spot of the metropolis. 

Indiscriminate relief has poured from the West 
End to the East; a multitude of enterprises and 
institutions, some of them wisely organized and 
some of very doubtful usefulness, have undertaken 
to deal with the horrors of the district. But what, 
meantime, were the actual conditions of East Lon- 
don life? Were they as bad as common report 
painted them? Was “Jack the Ripper” a fair 
type of the East London resident? And were these 
two millions of people, separated by but a few miles 
from the splendors of the West End. hopelessly 
isolated in poverty and crime? These, strangely 
enough, were questions about which the profound- 
est ignorance prevailed. It was a curious condi- 
tion of the public mind. Here was this vast move- 
ment of prodigal generosity sweeping over this 
great district, and this widespread and grave alarm 
at a great social danger, yet with hardly a trace of 
accurate knowledge as to the real dimensions or 
nature of the problem involved. The occupations 
and lack of occupation, the centers of vice and 
crime, the proportions of poverty and reasonable 
prosperity, the points at which charity might work 
with some degree of hope, the demoralizing nature 
of many plans of relief—all|these things were hardly 
guessed at except by the handful of devoted workers 
who were actually living in the district. It is 
scarcely too much to say that Mr. Booth’s inquiry 
has completely transformed the situation. Instead 
of a vague and exaggerated view of a half-explored 
district, we now have an accurate picture of its 
life, occupations, and dangers. East London, in- 
stead of being one of the least known of heathen 
lands, is now the most carefully mapped and classi- 
fied of any large city district in the world, and a 
substantial foundation is now for the first time laid 
for any comprehensive policy of relief. 

The method of this important inquiry may be 
briefly and imperfectly described as follows: A 
region north of the Thames and east of the City, 
containing about nine hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, was selected for study; and the problem was 
to determine the social conditions and occupations 
of this community, and to express them in compar- 
ative tables from which inferences could be directly 
drawn. Tothis end Mr. Booth first classified the 
entire population under eight different heads, thus : 

A. Lowest class—loafers and semi-criminals. 

B. Casual earnings—“ very poor.” 


1 Labour and Life of the People. Vol. 1. East London. 
Edited by Charles Booth. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 
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. Intermittent earnings, 
. Small regular earnings, together the “peor. 

. Regular standard earnings—above poverty. 

- Higher class labor. 

. Lower middle class. 

. Upper middle class. 

By the word “poor” Mr. Booth means those 
“whose means are sufficient, but are barely suffi- 
cient, for decent, independent life.” By “very 
poor” he means those “whose means are insuffi- 
cient for this.” “The poor may be described as 
living under a struggle to make both ends meet ; 
the very poor live in a state of chronic want.” 
His first sources of information were, fortunately, 
ready to his hand in the accumulated knowledge 
of what are called the School Board Visitors. 
These inspectors, whose duties correspond in some 
respects to those of our truant officers, are required 
to perform a house-to-house visitation, and to keep 
a record of every house and family in their dis- 
tricts. 

Many of them have served thus for a series of 
years, and are entirely familiar with the domestic 
affairs of these streets and lanes, and their evidence 
as to social conditions is all the more valuable be- 
cause it was not collected for that immediate end. 
Sixty-six of these visitors were enlisted by Mr. 
Booth, and each described in detail to his staff of 
secretaries the condition of every family in his 
charge. 

I have lately had the privilege of inspecting, at 
Mr. Booth's office in London, the method of col- 
lecting and classifying this mass of evidence. It 
fills forty-six large note-books, and deals with 3,400 
streets and places. Its results, in their first form, 
take shape as follows: 


St. Hupert (Class A; black on map). 
1. Casual laborer—1 room, 2 school children. Class B. 
(Now gone hopping. ) 
Charwoman—1l1 room, widow, 1 child at school, and 
1 baby. Class B. (The widow’s sister also lives 
with her.) 
1 room, 1 family, no childven. 


2. Bootmaker—1 room, wife helps, 2 school children. 
Class C. 

Casunl laborer—1 room, 1 child at school, 2 babies. 
Class A. (Very low family. Also have one 
child at Industrial School.) 

? 1 room, widow, 1 child at school. Class B. 

Hawker—1 room, 3 children at school. Class A. 


To the results, of which these are illustrations, 
four assistants of Mr. Booth applied themselves, 
until, at the end of a three years’ task, elaborate 
tables were compiled, presenting for each section 
of the whole district the proportions of occupation, 
earnings, and condition of the entire population. 
Finally the whole study was summed up in a col- 
ored map of the entire region. 

Black here represents Class A, and the colors 
run through blue to red as the conditions pass from 
poverty to plenty. This remarkable map, which 
has been verified and corrected by the best expert 
knowledge in the district, presents at a glance the 
whole situation. One sees the black spots blotting 
certain quarters and the red march of improvement 
lighting up large districts, and as he takes a general 
view of the color of the whole, he is bound to con- 
fess that it is neither black nor even dark blue, but, 
on the other hand, a color representing Class D or 
E, shading into the pink of the higher classes. Such 
is the statistical inquiry which marks the peculiar 
character of the book. There is added a series of 
special researches into single trades and neighbor- 
hoods, contributed by some of the most competent 
observers of East London life. Three of these 
papers—including that on the Jewish Community— 
are by Miss Beatrice Potter, who is already widely 
known by her picturesque experiences among the 
Sweaters of East London, and who is likely to be 
still more widely known as the literary executor of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. The interesting paper on 
the Furniture Trade is by one of the most experi- 
enced residents of Toynbee Hall. The most scien- 
tific and profitable of these special studies is, how- 
ever, that of Mr. Llewellyn Smith, a former resident 
of Toynbee, who, with two companions, has estab- 
lished a modest and beautiful work in industrial 
education a mile further east. This paper on 
Influx of Population’ should be the model 
of similar inquiries in every large center of immi- 
gration. 

The effect of an inquiry so generous and pains- 
taking as this has been all that its author could 
have hoped. It has, in the first place, both re- 


assured and stimulated the public mind in England. 
Kast London, such an analysis shows, is indeed a 
sad and dreary region, and its problems are solemn 
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enough, yet there is no reason for panic or despair. 
Class A, the vicious and criminals, which had been 
commonly supposed to dominate the East End, 
shrinks under this close inspection to the number 
of eleven thousand, and class H, the well-to-do, 
shows the very considerable dimensions of forty-five 
thousand. The great mass of East Enders fall, 
however, into classes D and E, which together con- 
tain more than half of the whole, as is graphically 
illustrated in the following comparison : 
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This diagram, which is, indeed, the summing up 
of the whole inquiry, presents the entire situation 
at a glance. As Mr. Booth remarks: “The lot of 
this central body—ranging from small to standard 
regular earnings—must be accepted as the common 
lot of humanity in East London.” 

“The degree of poverty,” he goes on to say, 
“. . . would be expressed . . . by ashifting of the 
central body from E toward F, or toward D, as the 
ease might be.” “It is certain that for the whole of 
London the center of gravity would move toward 
F.” Then he concludes: “The state of things 
which I describe in these pages, though not so 
appalling as sensational writers would have us be- 
lieve, is still bad enough.” 

But it is not merely in diminishing a panic in 
this special district that Mr. Bocoth’s book is impor- 
tant. It is, still further, the first serious indication 
of the kind of work which our city charities now 
imperatively need. Such charities have been for 
the most part the scattered fire of various persons 
or institutions, aimed at such evils as might for the 
moment raise their heads. But it is not scattering 
fire which will rout such enemies as now threaten 
civilization. There must be a well-ordered, contin- 
uous, and comprehensive campaign; and what the 
army of philanthropists now needs is just such pre- 
liminary work as engineers perform for an army in 
the field—the work of surveying and mapping out 
the character of each district, and discovering its 
strategic points. 

In short, what we need is more knowledge— 
knowledge of the real conditions and perils of each 
region to be conquered. Such surveys and statis- 
tics do not offer opportunities for brilliant warfare 
or romantic experience, yet on such sober inquiries 
the prospect of the whole campaign must rest. 

It would probably hasten the true ends of charity 
in many of our large towns if all but the most rudi- 
mentary forms of relief should pause, and the whole 
force of men and money should be given to such 
preliminary studies, of which the researches of Mr. 
Booth must be for years the model. | 

Sooner or later every large town must be dealt 
with as he has dealt with East London; and it is an 
encouragement to think that hardly any other sim- 
ilar investigation can be so vast or so complicated 
as his. 


CATHOLICS AND THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. | 
By Hueu P. McE.rone. 


peda g LYN is excited over a temperance move- 
ment which, both for the remarkable liberality 
of the ideas that underlie it and for the diverse 
elements that compose it, gives better promise of 
accomplishing good results than previous extreme 
but limited agitations. The present aims of the 
agitators are to obtain the enforcement of the Sun- 
day laws, the abolishment of selling to minors, and 
the reduction of the number of saloons. 

Perhaps many have been surprised by the hearti- 
ness of a certain element in the Brooklyn agitation. 
I mean the Catholic priests, who indeed originated 
it, though now dozens of Protestant ministers are 
standing with them shoulder to shoulder. But this 
is no new thing of recent years. On the other side 
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of us, in the State of New Jersey, the Catholic 
priests, headed by the veteran Father Patrick Cor- 
rigan, have long been waging relentless war on 
the rum-shops. New York City, while singularly 
apathetic in this respect, has had the Paulist Fa- 
thers, aided by many other Catholic clergymen, bat- 
tling against the traffic. Indeed, every large city in 
the United States has had its Elliots, its Corrigans, 
its O'Hares, and its Fransiolis. The bishops in 
our vicinity, while, of course, they approve the 


| movement, as in duty bound, have not so promi- 


nently identified themselves with it as have prelates 
in other parts of the country. 

First among them may be mentioned the vigorous 
and indomitable Archbishop John Ireland, of St. 
Paul, Minn., who is known as the “ Father Mathew 
of the West.” He has identified his name with all 
movements for the betterment of the people of his 
race and creed, such as colonization, independence 
in politics, etc., but with none so much as the tem- 
perance cause. There are few places in this country 
where he has not spoken, and spoken repeatedly, 
on the subject. Although not eloquent, he has a 
forcible and earnest manner of address, a free use 
of plain Saxon-English, that persuades where florid 
rhetoric would fai]. From my note-books, in which 
I find reports of some of his addresses, [ select a 
specimen of his style: “ Drink is the ruin of the 
Irish race. Liquor much more quickly affects the 
buoyant nature of the Celt than it does the more 
phlegmatic temperaments of other races. Give me 
the temperate Irishman, and I will show you a 
man who surpasses all others in every walk of life. 
Were the whole race sober, they would soon dom- 
inate the art, the literature, the science, the philos- 
ophy, the commerce, the finances, and the politics 
of this whole country.” And-he has proved his 
words in his own diocese. A gentleman of Min- 
neapolis informs me that there is not a single Irish 
Catholic saloon-keeper in that diocese, and that, as _ 
a consequence, Irish Catholics are there what are 
known as the leading citizens in every walk of life, 
while very few of them have failed to accumulate 
competencies. Such facts as these are the most 
eloquent discourses spoken by Archbishop Ireland. 

Archbishop William H. Elder, of Cincinnati, has 
taken part in the struggle so far as the introduction 
into this country of a society which pledges its 
members against the prevalent and pernicious habit 
of “treating.” The society has not taken much 
hold yet, though when its good effects in England, 
where it was started by Cardinal Manning, become 
better known, it will doubtless flourish more. Note- 
book: “‘ Treating,’ as it is derisively called, is the 
direct cause of drunkenness in those who have not 
naturally the appetite for drink. If you will drink 
yourself, at least take the pledge never to invite 
another to drink, never to accept such an invitation.”’ 

Bishop John J. Keane, late of Richmond, Va., 
and now the President of the Catholic American 
University at Washington, a learned scholar and a 
polished orator, has from his youth up been a stren- 
uous and determined temperance advocate. He is 
a total abstainer, from principle; he unsparingly 
denounces the whole traffic, seldom pausing to make 
the distinction of “ abuses,” considering it the great 
abuse ; he has no patience with the mildest apolo- 
gist of the saloon. He has taken particular pains in 
examining the question, and he has seen too much 
of the ruin wrought by rum to allow his warm 
heart and his eloquent tongue to choose terms when 
he gets started on his favorite theme. Note-book: 
“When I enter a town, and seeso many Irish 
Catholic names over saloon doors, I hang my head 
inshame.” Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, IIl., nephew 
of the late Archbishop Martin John Spalding, of 
Baltimore, and the inheritor of his genius as well 
as his name, to whose efforts the Catholic American 
University chiefly owes its existence, is also a great 
temperance advocate, and can make a speech to 
thrill and convert the most indifferent. With the 


‘ready stores of classical knowledge his genuine 


eloquence fuses homely and direct illustrations. 
Note-book : “ If a rich man gets drunk, four police- 
men put him in a hack and have him tenderly con- 
veyed home. If a poor man gets drunk, he is 
dragged to the station-house, his name is slated, he 
spends the night in a noisome cell, and next morn- 
ing, provided he can pay his fine, he reads all about 
it in the papers; or, if he can’t, he goes up for ten 
days. No, the poor man can least afford to get 


drunk.” 

In mentioning these bishops and priests, it must 
not be supposed that I have exhausted the list of 
those who have prominently identified themselves 
with the temperance cause. When we come to the 
laity, there is a great difficulty in even giving an 
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approximate guess concerning the effect of the 
movement upon them. We can only measure it. 
The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America 
was organized at Baltimore on February 22, 1871, 
and at its first convertion were representatives from 
177 societies, having a total membership of 26,000. 
Last year the Boston convention had delegates 
from 800 societies, counting 49,345 members. The 
latter figures include only those who have paid their 
dues. Several thousands could be added of those 
who have been remiss in this respect, but who have 
doubtless kept their pledges. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the number of Catholic total abstainers 
is even shadowed by those in the Union. There are 
hundreds of parish total abstinence societies, organ- 
ized on their own bases by pastors, that are not 
affiliated with the body. There are thousands and 
thousands of men who have taken the pledge, per- 
suaded thereto by the temperance orators or by their 
spiritual advisers, yet who have not even joined a 
parish society, much less the Union. Working in 
the temperance cause also are all Catholic Young 
Men’s Societies, which, though exacting no pledges, 
have as one of their most explicit aims the winning 
of Catholics from the fascinations of the saloon. 
In fact, to-day the whole Catholic Church is, if I 
may be permitted to use the term, a feeder of the 
temperance movement. From every altar timely 
sermons on the evils of intemperance, with very 
pointed and practical illustrations, are daily 
preached, and in the confessional the transgressors 
of the Church’s most recent rules are sharply 
brought to task. 

I have been citing these facts and instances to 
show how widespread is the flow of Catholic senti- 
ment into that advancing column which, let us 
hope, will end by sweeping every rum-shop from 
the land. Nor is this Catholic temperance move- 
ment of a temporary or spasmodic nature. It is 
based on the law of the Church, and is therefore 
permanent. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more of 1884, which included all the prelates of 
the country—the first such assemblage for nearly 
twenty years—went much further than the nine 
previous national councils in temperance legislation. 
Of course the vice of drunkenness had been always 
duly and formally denounced. But such general 
disquisitions were like firing guns in the air. In 
the last Council, however, special note is taken of 
the surrounding circumstances in our country, and 
the shells are fired, not over the heads, but directly 
into the camp, of the rum-sellers. Let us quote one 
passage : 

“There is one way of profaning the Lord’s Day 
which is so prolific of evil results that we consider 
it our duty to utter against it a special condemna- 
tion. This is the practice of selling beer or other 
liquors on Sunday, or of frequenting places where 
they are sold. This practice tends more than any 
other to turn the Day of the Lord into a day of 
dissipation, to use it as an occasion for breeding 
intemperance. While we hope that Sunday laws 
on this point will not be relaxed, but even more 
tigidly enforced, we implore all Catholics, for the 
love of God and of country, never to take part in 
such Sunday traffic, nor to patronize or countenance 
it. And we not only direct the attention of all 
pastors to the repression of this abuse, but we also 
call upon them to induce all of their flocks that 
may be engaged in the sale of liquors to abandon 
as soon as they can the dangerous traffic, and to 
embrace a more becoming way of making a liv- 
ung.” 

Further on in its pastoral the Council says : 

- “Here it behooves us to remind our working- 
men, the bone and sinew of the people and the 
specially beloved children of the Church, that, if 
they wish to observe Sunday as they ought, they 
must keep away from drinking-places on Saturday 
night. Carry your wages home to your families, 
where they rightfully belong. Turn a deaf ear, 
therefore, to every temptation, and then Sunday 
will be a bright day for all the family. How much 
better is this than to make it a day of sin for your- 
selves, and of gloom and wretchedness for your 
homes, by a Saturday night's folly or debauch! 
. . « We invoke a blessing on the cause of temper- 
ance, and on all who are laboring for its advance- 
ment in a true Christian spirit. Let the exertions 
of our Catholic temperance societies meet with the 
hearty co-operation of pastors and people; and not 
only will they go far toward strangling the mon- 
strous evil of intemperance, but they will also put a 
powerful check on the desecration of the Lord's 
Day, and on the evil influences now striving for its 
profanation."’ 


There cannot be a doubt that there has been a | 


great and palpable change in the attitude of Cath- 
olics and their Church toward the temperance ques- 
tion. Formerly Catholics viewed the traffic with 
complacency, if not with approval. There were 
two reasons for this. In the first place, the ante 
bellum temperance societies generally linked their 
crusades against rum with crusades against ‘“ Ro- 
manism.” In the second place, it cannot be denied 
that this association of ‘ enemies” was greatly 
countenanced by the large number of Irish Catho- 
lics engaged in the saloon business. Through these 
means Catholics too often almost identified them- 
selves as a body with the liquor traffic; and dearly 
have they paid for their folly. ‘They have, for a 
poor body of people, done wonders in building 
churches and schools; but the saloons have kept 
them poor, and have eaten up the millions that 
otherwise would have gone toward building temples 
of worship, of which there are not more than 
enough to properly accommodate one-third the total 
number of Catholics, even with the four to six 
masses on Sunday morning. 

Here is a great city, great for drinking as for 
everything else. Consider the priest. He is in 
the confessional. His penitent has committed a 
crime. The cause? Drink! He makes a paro- 
chial visit. The wife is sick. The children are 
ragged and hungry. There is no furniture in the 
garret room. ‘The man is at the station-house. The 
cause? Drink! He stands at his church door on 
some Sunday morning. People are pouring out 
after service. He looks around him. More of 
those who ought to be his people are pouring out of 
other doors—side doors of Satan’s temples, for the 
front ones are closed one day in the week. Drink, 
drink, drink! It is ruining his people, and he 
knows it. 

Bishops, priests, laity, who are not blind, have 
begun to see this, and to understand its causes 
clearly. They have heard the voice of the Master 
saying, “ Why stand ye here idle all the day?” 
Idle no more shall we be. These red-gaping mouths 
of hell shall be closed—as many of them as may be 
at first, all of them at last. 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER. 


By Davip E. Howatrrt,} 
Manager Crumwold Farms, Dutchess County, New York. 


| Bien may seem to some a very simple 
occupation, but of all waysof making a living 
it seems to me the most intricate. The man who 
would be a good practical farmer must begin life 
on a farm when he is a boy; he must learn how to 
lay up a fence, to mow, to thrash, to plow; in 
fact, become familiar with the thousand and one 
details which go to make up life ona farm. To 
obtain the proper sort of young men who will work 
in a practical way on the farm is one of the great- 
est problems the owners and managers of farms 
have to meet. One essential qualification in the 
boy who works on a farm is that he shall have a 
love for animal life, and be able to tell intuitively 
when an animal is sick. It is a difficult thing to 
find even a man who can go out among cattle and 
by glancing at the stock be able to pick out the 
sick ones from those that are well. Some farmers 
of a robust and pushing temperament are very good 
at some things, but would never notice the slight 
symptoms that indicate disease in an animal. A 
few people still profess to hold the opinion that 
all it requires to make a farmer is main strength 
and a certain amount of pig-headedness. Of course 
this is not the fact; a man can show as much push, 
energy, thrift, and orderliness in farm work as he 
can in any other kind of work. For years I have 
been thoroughly familiar with every class of farm 
work, and I will say there is no business I know of 
in which a man can better display his good sense, 
his keenness of perception, and his general ability 
to apply certain means to the accomplishment of 
well-defined ends, as in the work of the farm. In 
agriculture, too, a man is continually learning some- 
thing ; if he is imbued with the spirit of progress 
he is continually finding new and better ways to 
perform his work. 

In-‘some respects the profession of agriculture is 
much easier now than it was a few years ago, but 
it requires more brains than it did then to be a suc- 
cessful farmer. On the other hand, a man has a 
much better opportunity to show his ability ; he 
has an opportunity to produce a great deal more 
from the same number of acres. The improvement 


1A shorthand interview, obtained for The Chriatian Union 
by George J. Manson 
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in the manufacture of agricultural machinery has 
had something, but not everything, to do with this 
changed condition of affairs. A man may have the 
best machinery in the world and fail as a farmer, 
the same as a literary man may have the best writ- 
ing materials to be obtained and fail as a writer; 
in fact, the more agricultural machinery there is 
the greater the knowledge and discretion needed to 
put it to good use, and to discriminate the good 
from the bad. Intelligent farmers have become 
educated to this point : they demand of the manu- 
facturers a first-class article, and if it is not first- 
class it very soon goes out of the market, no matter 
how persistently it is advertised. But some of our 
old-fashioned, level-headed farmers in the early 
days, without the aid of any of our labor-saving de- 
vices, did wonderfully good work and showed great 
skill in getting good-paying crops to market. Never- 
theless, to-day a man will make a wise use of the 
best agricultural implements to accomplish his 
work. 

The practical farmer, so far from disdaining 
book knowledge, will read all he can of the writ- 
ings of professional agriculturists. Between the 
farmer who reads and the one who does not there 
is no comparison. To illustrate: Through the win- 
dow out of which I am looking I see a good-sized 
piece of rough land that was being allowed to go 
to swamp, swale, and general destruction; it is 
now an attractive meadow. Any good work on 
agriculture with which I am acquainted would give 
you ideas how you could make that rough land a 
fine piece of property. There is no secret about 
it; there is nothing that any one man need under- 
stand better than his neighbor. It is simply re- 


quired that a man shall put to practical use some 


of this “book knowledge,” which a few short- 
sighted people affect to despise. If you look over 
the books of Loudon, published years ago, you 
will find suggestions that are as valuable to-day as 
they were at the time they were written. He will 
tell you that too many fences are a loss if a person 
has to maintain them; that a farm overstocked is 
injurious to the place for reasons which will occur 
to almost any person; that injudicious cropping is 
bad ; and he will inform you that a man without 
energy has no right to be on a farm. A man can 
get so many good points from our best agricultural 
papers that in regard to some matters he has no 
excuse to be ignorant. 

One fact ought to be impressed on the minds of 
our wealthy men, so many of whom at the present 
time are becoming interested in agriculture; and 
that is, that before they purchase a piece of property 
they should know what kind of farming they pro- 
pose to engage in. Is the purchaser going to raise 
horses, or cattle? Is he going to run a sheep 
ranch, or a dairy farm? Does he prefer to use 
his land for general agricultural purposes? <A vast 
amount of time and money is wasted by men of 
wealth for want of a well-defined purpose in regard 
to this matter. I have known avery wealthy man, 
whose ambition it was to excel in the production of 
first-class mutton, who bought a farm adapted only 
to the raising of cattle. Another man has spent 
thousands of dollars trying to raise horses on land 
not suitable for such a purpose. High upland, 
with very light soil, inclined to be weedy and over- 
run with rubbish, would make a good sheep farm, 
if a man managed it properly. It is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to procure a good 
dairy farm that is supplied, naturally, with clear, 
fresh, untainted water. On the farms I manage 
we have three different systems of water supply, 
and we make a first-class butter. That is almost 
impossible to do on nine-tenths of the dairy farms, 
because the water is corrupted with vegetable mat- 
ter; it is tainted with iron, or something of that 
kind. That gives the butter a bad flavor, and you 
cannot get a fancy price for it. So you come back 
to where you started: to the important principle 
that you must be careful to buy a farm adapted to 
your purposes. Some gentlemen farmers buy the 
most ridiculous farms in the world. They get an 
architect to lay out the grounds and buildings ; 
after they have bought the farm, and the fences 
are all up, and the buildings are all properly located, 
the place properly stocked, they find they have 
foot-rot among the sheep because the land is low 
meadow-land and not adapted to sheep-raising ; 
or, on the other hand, they have high, dry soil, 
with nothing for the horses to eat from the middle 
of June to October. If the purchaser of farm 


property does not himself know what the soil is 
suitable for, he must employ a farm manager who 
understands his business, and who can guide him 
to a proper selection, 
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passed on to the committee charged with the consideration 
of the question. That committee, after some more or less 
general discussion, according to the wont of such bodies, ap- 
points one of its members, who, like every one else, is an 
Italian, to draw up a draft report, which, after some further 
discussion. is finally approved and sent on to the Pope. The 
Pope in his turn considers it apart, modifies it here and there, 
and finally issues it with his supreme authority, for the guid- 
ance of the Catholic Irish, who are taught from their 
infancy to regard him as their supreme and infallible guide 
in all matters of faith and morals.”’ 

The Papal Decree so issued was received with 
universal indignation in Ireland. ‘“ The Reseript 
condemning boycotting and the Plan of Campaign 
assumed as a postulate the existence of free con- 
tract between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 
Assuming that to exist which did not exist, its cen- 
sure was nothing more than a shot fired in the air. 
. .. It was a brutum fulmen which irritated with- 
out overawing, and alarmed without convincing, 
those to whom it was addressed.”” ‘The bishops of 
Ireland, with but one exception, refused to publish 
it to their flocks. The Curia was scandalized. 
Ireland was in revolt—revolt against the Holy 
Father. The Pope, like the king, can do no wrong ; 
and the Irish people laid the responsibility of the 
Reseript on Monsignor Persico. From this re- 
sponsibility the anonymous writer in the “Con- 
temporary ” relieves him. The Rescript was issued 
before Monsignor Persico’s report; without his 
knowledge ; against his advice. ‘The Italian Pope 
and his Italian advisers are alone responsible for 
it. His Holiness, wiser than his provincial cardi- 
nals, has bowed before the storm, and, without con- 
fessing an error or absolutely canceling the Rescript, 
has issued an “apologetic explanation,” and an- 
nounced that before any fresh step is taken the 
Irish and American bishops, and, if possible, the 
Australian also, shall be consulted. 

So much for the “ revelation ” of this article—a 
revelation worthy the careful reading of all thought- 
ful Catholics who are more Catholic than Roman. 
Its “prophecy ” is based upon the declaration that 
the language of civilization is English, not Italian 
nor Latin; that the scepter of the future is with the 
Anglo-Saxon, not the Latin, race; that the Pope 
of the future, if he is to be the Spiritual Father of 
humanity, must abandon his dream of temporal power, 
cease to be an Italian bishop, and “think English 3” 
and that the Catholic Church, if it is to be more 
than a merely provincial church of Rome, must rec- 
ognize the principles of liberty and local self-govern- 
ment, and adopt in its own hierarchy Home 


Rule: 


‘** So clearly does this appear that, after long and careful sur- 
vey of the situation at Rome and throughout the world, it 
does not seem presumptuous to conclude this paper with a 
prophecy. It may be that the Church of Rome has played 
her part in the affairs of men, and that in the new English- 
speaking era, on the threshold of which mankind is standing, 
there may be no more than a niche in a Roman museum for 
the suecessor of Hildebrand. In that case whether the Pope 
stays in Rome or goes to Seville or Innsbruck or Minorea does 
not much matter. But if there be any real substance of 
truth in the Pope’s belief that the Catholic Church is the 
chosen instrument whereby Infinite Wisdom inspired by 
Eternal Love works out the salvation of the world, then, as 
certainly as it was necessary for a persecution to arise to 
scatter the first Christians from Jerusalem so that they might 
carry the seed of the faith over the Roman world, not less 
certainly shall we see in a few years, or even, it may be, a few 
months, the breaking of a storm which will compel the Pope 
to fly from the Eternal City—never to return. And in that 
hour, when those who hate the Church fill the air with insults 
and exultation, and when those who love her more in her 
accidents than in her essence are abased to the'dust with 
humiliation and shame, then to the eye of faith the enforeed 
hegira of the Pope from the Latin to the English world will 
be regarded as the supreme affirmation of the providential 
mission of the Church—a new divine com mission for her to 
undertake on a wider basis the great task of rebuilding the 


City of God.” 

It can hardly be necessary to say to our readers 
that this prophecy does not seem to The Christian 
Union likely of fulfillment. As we read the New 
Testament, the building of the City of God is com- 
mitted to no Holy Father, whether on the banks of 
the Tiber or of the Thames, whether Italian or 
Anglo-Saxon, but to the people of God. Liberty 
and local self-government would be as irreconcil- 


able with a Pope who thinks English as with a 
Pope who thinks Italian. Christianity is Democ- 
racy ; its Founder bids His followers call no man 
Master and no man Father; and the Kingdom 
which he has come to establish, because it is the 
Kingdom of God, is the Republic of the children 
of God. 


A SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONY. 


HE following letter was, as is evident from its 
address and its tenor, not intended for publi- 
cation. But we venture to give it to our readers, 
not because of the kind words it utters respecting 
the article in the “ North American Review,” but 
because, coming from one of the leaders of the 
bar in Central New York, and approaching the 
question at issue between Mr. Huxley and the de- 
fenders of historical Christianity from the legal, 
not the theological, point of view, its criticism of a 
philosophy which allows of only one kind of evi- 
dence upon all questions, and the emphasis which 
it puts on the necessity of looking to moral evi- 
dence for demonstration of moral truths, have a 
significance which would not belong to a like utter- 
ance from a preacher or theological teacher. The 
letter is valuable as well as significant, because it 
indicates that the Christian’s faith in historical 
Christianity rests on evidence which is recognized 
in law as legitimate foundation for a legal judg- 
ment : 


Dear Brother Abbott : 
>» 


Glad to read your word to Huxley in the ‘ Review: ;”’ it 


‘meets a need just at this time. Lack of mental discipline 


seems to pervade the popular mind. ‘The principles of the 
law of evidence furnish an answer to the agnostic, which I 
do not see referred to in any of the articles upon the subject. 

These are, substantially : 

ist. The best evidence which the nature of the proposed 
fact will allow is always to be required ; and, 

2d. No other or different evidence should be demanded. 

Now, Mr. Huxley does not know that any such man as 
Benjamin Franklin ever lived ; and he will and must doubt 
the fact until credible, living witnesses depose their per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. But because he died one 
hundred years ago, no living witness exists. Therefore Mr. 
Huxley continues to doubt. Now, evidence may be regarded 
as in two classes: 

Ist. The class of which our five senses take cognizance. 

2d. The larger class, appreciable by a higher faculty— 
moral evidence. 

The evidence that God forgives sin is entirely unappreci- 
able by our five senses; the moral evidence —first, that he 
teaches and requires us to forgive; second, the wondrous 
parable of the prodigal son, from the lips of our Lord—is 
quite sufficient to establish the fact. Mr. Huxley appears 
to agnosticize moral evidence, and continues to doubt. . 

I wish you would follow up that article with another, 
pointing out specifically to the common mind the necessity of 
recurring to moral evidence in order to establish moral 
truth. Affectionately, your friend, 

JAMES R, Cox. 
Avusurn, N. Y., August 10, 1889. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Several months ago a friend, who loves to ramble 
beyond the limits of the town, asked the Spectator if he 
eould tell him “how to see.” In other words, how is 
a person to recognize a thrush from a sparrow among 
birds, or a perch from a minnow among fishes ? When 
the question was put, he found that he had but one 
course to pursue—to admit that he could not tell him. 
The occurrence was somewhat mortifying, and the 
Spectator has, time and time again since then, en- 
deavored to discuss, upon paper, this very interesting 
subject. The result, to date, is flat failure ; but a his- 
tory of nugatory effort may prove of some value. Can 
it be done? Is there a secret, through knowledge of 
which a young person or an inexperienced adult can be 
tanght to intelligently observe and correctly interpret 
the course of nature? Are not those, in truth, who do 
see to advantage, and quickly comprehend the purport 
of what they see, born with a faculty that cannot be 
acquired through any course of training? The Spec- 
tator believes this to be true. 

But, on the other hand, there are those who, though 
less favored, have their interest aroused whenever out- 
of-doors ; and these are spurred to the acquisition of 
knowledge, however toilsome, because of the demands 
of that interest. Such find the pursuit of natural 
knowledge far from easy, but are compensated by the 


fact that “the play is worth the candle.” With due 
modesty, the Spectator now speaks from experience. 


* 
* * 


“How am I to know,” asked my friend, “that the 
bird I see or hear is what it is ?”” The Spectator can- 
not solve the problem. Certainly, even if our language 
was adequate to describe the appearance, voice, and 
habits of a bird, for instance, so accurately that it 
would instantly be recognized, it is not ‘to be expected 
that any one, save a professional naturalist, will know 
our ornithology by heart ; and even he falls very 
short of that. In hopes of simplifying the matter, the 
Spectator has been endeavoring to recall his own ex- 
periences ; not that he is a trained observer, but be- 
cause he cannot remember when he did not know 
the more common objects of wild life that he met with. 
This knowledge—a lifelong source of pleasure—was 
acquired at an early age, probably because he had a 
naturalist-mother,who correctly explained the little mys- 
teries that perplexed him, and, above all, taught him to 
be considerate toward and respect the rights of every 
living creature. So it happened that he came to love 
even every creeping thing ; and with love came know!l- 
edge. But the names of things! Until he knew its 
name, Thoreau looked upon a flower, however beauti- 
ful, as a stranger, and held alvof. Certainly one feels 
a great lift in his pursuit of knowledge as soon as he 
learns the name of an object ; and until then, however 
interesting that object may be, it baffles him. Let the 
observer, if an adult, remember, and the child be 
assured, that every creature has a name, and that it 
can sooner or later be determined ; and now what re- 
mains is to so closely examine it that, when opportunity 
affords to describe it to a specialist, or a description is 
found in a book, the creature will at once be recog- 
nized. 

Years before the Spectator had access to Audubon’s 
or Wilson’s American Ornithology, he was delighted, 
one summer day, with a large bird that played bo-peep 
with him in the orchard. He watched it carefully, 
studied to repeat its cries, and then attempted to de- 
seribe it. The bird was pronounced a creation of his 
imagination, and his labors rewarded with a lecture on 
romancing ; but long afterward he recognized the 
bird in a museum, and found that he had seen a rare 
straggler from the Southern States. But nothing of 
all this bears much, if any, upon his friend’s question; 
and no definite conclusion has, perhaps, been reached; 
so the Spectator puts himself in his friend’s place, and 
asks, Will some one give him the information required? 
The more the question, as originally put, is conned 
over, the more it is like unto asking, How do we learn 
to talk? Let there be a desire for knowledge, and the 
problem will solve itself. And as to natural history, 
the earnest observer will invent names for objects, 
which will serve his purpose until he learns those, as 
in time he will, by which they have been recognized by 
others and are in common use. He who does this will 
have taken the first and most important step, and all 


| that follows will be pleasure rather than toil. 


* 
* * 


_ What a sad spectacle, yet very common one, to 
find, even in our larger towns, thousands led blindly 
by a half-dozen who, by reason of brazen assumption, 


have stepped forth as leaders, and been meekly ac- 
cepted as such! The intellectual status of many a vil- 
lage is sometimes ludicrous. In Smalltown there live 


a lawyer, a doctor, and a clergyman, who are great 
cronies, past sixty and puffed up with pride. As a 
matter of course, they rule the little community with 


arod of iron. Nota great question of the day but 1s 


referred to some one of the three or to all, and nothing 
concerning the past comes up but their opinion is — 
sought and relied upon. No one ever reaches an in- 
dependent conclusion, nor thinks for a moment that 
error may have crept in when the past is discussed. 


The noble three were never known to admit their 


ignorance ; and never, during their joint reign, have 


' their decisions been disputed. Of course the inhabit- 


ants of Smalltown see as through a glass, darkly ; for 
who such disseminators of untruth as those who lay 
claim to universal knowledge ? Maya recent ray of 
light that recently penetrated their darkness tend 
toward their awakening! It happened not long since 
that the blacksmith fell ill, and a stranger took his 


- place at the forge. This new-comer had been taught 


his trade, and rightfully prided himself that he thor- 
oughly understood it. Such independence nettled the 
village clergyman, and when that worthy came to have 
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his horse shod, there was not a paring of the hoof, 
driving of a nail, or stroke of the hammer but under 
his explicit direction. The smith was patient, silent, 
and obedient, but all the while there was a dangerous 
glitter in his eyes. The horse went lame directly, and 
“ That fellow is an ignorant bungler,” was the minis- 
ter’s outspoken decision. 


* 


That was Monday, and Smalltown moved with the 
monotony of the old hall clock’s pendulum until Sun- 
day morning. Then the quiet blacksmith took his 
seat in church near the door and sat through the serv- 
ice. In due course the sermon of the past half-cent- 
ury, with variations, was preached, and ended with 
the usual peroration, “ Brethren, is this not true ?” 
With the asking of that question Smalltown was 
shaken to its foundations, for the blacksmith quickly 
shouted, “* No!” and straightway retired. That minis- 
ter had no faith in the skill of the blacksmith ; the 
latter placed no confidence in the preacher’s logic. 
The Spectator does not defend the blacksmith, but 
somehow, when he heard the story, he was otherwise 
than shocked. There is a bit of harshness in it, per- 
haps, but the remark must needs be made: Pin not too 
much faith upon defective memory ; and it may be 
rightfully added, there is nothing but reasonableness 
in the suggestion that he who presumes to know all 
things is no safe authority upon any. 


DAYBREAK IN UTAH. 


By THE Rev. BRAINERD THRALL. 


UBILATE nobiscum How strangely a jubilate 
sounds from loyal lips in Salt Lake City, which 
have been uttering nothing but misereres since there 
was a Gentile in the city! For the first time, after 
years of abortive effort, we have had a real old- 
fashioned political campaign in the very citadel of 
-Mormondon, have held an election universally con- 
ceded to be a fair measurement of forces, and, to 
our surprise, have won a great victory. The extreme 
suddenness of the thing has taken our breath away. 
A month ago we were only distantly hopeful. None 
of us supposed that on August 5, at the general 
election for members of the Territorial Legislature, 
the Gentiles would carry the day in this city bya 
majority of forty votes. Possibly no Mormon or 
Gentile in the city, not even Judge Powers, who, 
as Chairman of the Central Committee, kept his 
finger on the political pulse, and who, through the 
Young Men’s Club, arranged the details of the 
campaign and piloted the Liberals to victory, could 
have anticipated the result until the ballot-boxes 
were opened and returns began to come in from 
the five city precincts. When it was announced 
that we had carried three of these precincts, two 
by majorities of between two and three hundred, 
and had greatly reduced the Mormon majorities in 
the other two, the pent-up enthusiasm of twenty 
years of stubborn yet hopeless fighting broke loose. 
The Liberal party in this city had their head- 
quarters at the Walker House, in the very room 
where, four years ago last Fourth of July, we were 
met to adopt measures for resenting the affront to 
the American flag half-masted by Mormon order 
over the City Hall and Mormon Church buildings. 
The contrast between then and now was, to a ret- 
rospective mind, a striking one. Then we were 
calling for a United States Commission to replace 
the solid Mormon Legislature ; now we were elect- 
ing some of our best citizens to sit in that Legisla- 
ture. Then we were but a protesting handful; now 
we were in a clear majority. Is it wonder that, 
when this fact was proclaimed at ten o’clock last 
night from the balcony of the Walker House, the 
enthusiasm of that great crowd of Joyal citizens 
knew no restraint? Cool-headed business men, 
bank presidents, wholesale merchants, leading 
lawyers, lost their coolness of head and behaved 
like college sophomores. Hats had no owner 
in that throng. The successful candidates were 


borne about on men’s shoulders. Speeches were 


made amid deafening cheers, but speeches and 
cheers failed to satisfy the people’s exuberance. 
Men who had lived here in the dark -days when 
loyalty, for its own safety, had to take the middle 
of the street after nightfall, suddenly awoke to the 
realization that Salt Lake was no longer a Constan- 
tinople, but a free American city ; and with this 
realization an impromptu jubilee began, wild and 
barbarian in its joy, a scene such as I never before 
witnessed, but which even the staidest of us, partly 
elated with victory, partly sobered by the sense of 
unusual responsibility, felt constrained to regard 
with but mild deprecation. A half-score of bonfires 


were kindled on Main Street, for which _horse- 
blocks, signs, and other loose stuff furnished the 
material, while an impromptu parade of twelve or 
fifteen hundred men, armed with torches, rockets, 
tin horns, and bells, marched through the streets 
until three o’clock in the morning. To-day the 
wildness of joy has spent itself, but you can 
still tell a Gentile voter half a block away by the 
breadth of his smile. As one enthusiastic orator 
exclaimed, “ Everything in Utah will hereafter date 
from August 5, 1889.” 

How men feel with regard to the election is of 
small consequence compared with the results which 
will flow from it. The immediate results are by 
no means small, but the remoter results are incal- 
culable. 

Among the immediate results has been the elec- 
tion of eight Liberal members to a Legislature 
which will number thirty-six. The character and 
standing of these elected candidates are also sig- 
nificant, and should be heralded abroad as a final 
refutation of the charge, made by a certain United 
States Senator last year, that the non-Mormons of 
Utah are chiefly a set of unprincipled adventurers. 
Two of these new legislators are among the most 
active members of the First Congregational Church. 
Of these, Professor Edward Benner is too well” 
known as the Principal of Salt Lake Academy since 
1878 to need extended mention. Suffice it to say 
that in this capacity he is exerting a very marked 
and growing influence in the educational problem 
that confronts this Territory. He was last year 
elected one of the Regents of the Deseret (Territo- 
rial) University, and has this year been. very effi- 
cient as one of the School Trustees of the Ninth 
District. Professor C. E. Allen has been eight years 
in the Territory, is a man of marked ability, ripe 
scholarship, and legislative discretion. He was for 
several years one of the instructors in our Salt Lake 
Academy. This will be his second term in the 
Legislature, where his first term was marked by the 
framing and advocacy of an excellent free school bill, 
which was defeated, of course, by the overwhelm- 
ing Mormon majority. Mr. E. P. Ferry is a mine- 
owner of wealth and high standing, a brother of 
ex-Senator Ferry, of Michigan, a man of unusual 
legislative experience and skill, a warm supporter, 
by the way, if not a member, of the Congrega- 
tional church in Park City, where his mining inter- 
ests are located. Mr. Frank Pierce is a rising young 
Salt Lake lawyer, a graduate of Williams College, 
an earnest member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W.C. Hall is a member of the Baptist Church, 
a lawyer, and ex-Secretary of the Territory. The 
other three successful candidates are all good 
men; and with so much earnestness, discretion, and 
power to represent us in the Council and House 
next winter, we have strong hope that the Mormon 
majority may be persuaded into new legislation 
which two years ago it would have been hopeless 
to attempt. At all events, the discussions on such 
subjects will be edifying. 

In addition to the victory of yesterday, however, 
it should not be forgotten that at our school elec- 
tion last month we secured full control of eight 
out of the twenty-one city districts, and a minority 
representation in a ninth. I naturally contrast 
ali this with the state of things some five years ago, 
when I came to Salt Lake, and when the Mormons 
had everything—legislature, schools, municipalities 
—with no prospect of the Liberals securing even the 
privilege of protest or appeal. It is evident that 
the immediate results of yesterday’s election mark 
a long step in the direction of a final settlement of 
the long-vexed Mormon question. 

But it is when we look at the remoter results of 
this election that we read its large significance. It 
means that the air is clearing, that the political 
complexion of the city is swiftly changing. It 
means that avery large number of loyal people 
have come to this city during the last two years, 
and that more are coming. During these two 
years the Mormon vote has increased by 391, the 
Gentile by 1,157. Most of this Gentile increase 
has been since August of last year, when the Gen- 
tile vote was 1,090. We cast yesterday 2,086 Gen- 
tile votes—a gain of nearly 100 per cent. in twelve 
months. This showing is the more significant from 
the fact that, while the Mormons polled yesterday 
almost their entire vote, it is known that a very 
large number of Gentiles—at least 300—were out of 
town. Add to this the fact that, according to a cen- 
sus taken by the Young Men’s Liberal Club, there are 
about 700 new-comers who will be qualified to reg- 
ister in time for the city election next February, 


and it is plain that, if the Liberals put up good 
candidates and work hard, nothing short of the 


wholesale colonization of Salt Lake by Mormon 
voters from other parts of the Territory can pre- © 
vent an overwhelming municipal victory. And 
that means, since city elections in Salt Lake are 
general and not by wards, that every official posi- 
tion, from mayor and council down to policeman 
and tax-gatherer, will pass from Mormon to Gen- 
tile hands. As goes Salt Lake, so, within compara- 
tively few years, goes Utah. At least two hundred 
Mormons in this city voted yesterday contrary 
to the dictates of the Church. Many more will 
break away during the next six months. - It is the 
beginning of the end. This is why we rejoice to- 
day. ‘This is why we ask the entire country to 
rejoice with us. We can now conscientiously say 
to loyal Americans everywhere that in Utah we 
have a sunny sky, tonic air, grand scenery, rich 
and varied resources, and a great future; in Salt 
Lake City we have delightful society, good churches 
and private schools, great opportunities for ener- 
getic capital, salt-water bathing for three months 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world, hot sulphur 
baths equal to those of the Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
and we invite you with all our heart to come to 
this natural sanitarium, where malaria, bronchitis, 
hay fever, and consumption are always relieved, 
often cured, and never developed, and help us build 
up here a noble, beautiful, Christian city, and de- 
velop a free and generous commonwealth. 
SALT LAKE Criry, August 6, 1889. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN EAST 
LONDON. 


By THE Rev. FrRANcis G. PEABopy, D.D. 


A REMARKABLE book on this subject has just 
‘\ been published, and it ought to be promptly com- 
mended to American readers. It has excited the 
deepest interest in England; its first edition was at 
once exhausted, and it is perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made to a thoroughly scien- 
tific method of charity work. East London has 
been for years the center of social anxiety in Eng- 
land, and of late there has been a feeling of panie 
concerning this plague-spot of the metropolis. 
Indiscriminate relief has poured from the West 
End to the East; a multitude of enterprises and 
institutions, some of them wisely organized and 
some of very doubtful usefulness, have undertaken 
to deal with the horrors of the district. But what, 
meantime, were the actual conditions of East Lon- 
don life? Were they as bad as common report 
painted them? Was “Jack the Ripper” a fair 
type of the East London resident? And were these 
two millions of people, separated by but a few miles 
from the splendors of the West End. hopelessly 
isolated in poverty and crime? These, strangely 
enough, were questions about which the profound- 
est ignorance prevailed. It was a curious condi- 
tion of the public mind. Here was this vast move- 
ment of prodigal generosity sweeping over this 
great district, and this widespread and grave alarm 
at a great social danger, yet with hardly a trace of 
accurate knowledge as to the real dimensions or 
nature of the problem involved. The occupations 
and lack of occupation, the centers of vice and 
crime, the proportions of poverty and reasonable 


prosperity, the points at which charity might work 


with some degree of hope, the demoralizing nature 
of many plans of relief—all|these things were hardly 
guessed at except by the handful of devoted workers 
who were actually living in the district. It is 
scarcely too much to say that Mr. Booth’s inquiry 
has completely transformed the situation. Instead 
of a vague and exaggerated view of a half-explored 
district, we now have an accurate picture-of its 
life, occupations, and dangers. East London, in- 
stead of being one of the least known of heathen 
lands, is now the most carefully mapped and classi- 
fied of any large city district in the world, and a 
substantial foundation is now for the first time laid 
for any comprehensive policy of relief. 

The method of this important inquiry may be 
briefly and imperfectly described as follows: A 
region north of the Thames and east of the City, 
containing about nine hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, was selected for study; and the problem was 
to determine the social conditions and occupations 
of this community.and to express them in compar- 
ative tables from which inferences could be directly 
drawn. Tothis end Mr. Booth first classified the 
entire population under eight different heads, thus : 

A. Lowest class—loafers and semi-criminals. 

B. Casual earnings—* very poor.” 


1 Labour and Life of the People. Vol. 1. East London. 
Edited by Charles Booth. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 
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C. Intermittent earnings, 
D. Small regular earnings, 
E. Regular standard earnings—above poverty. 
F. Higher class labor. 

G. Lower middle class. 

H. Upper middle class. 

By the word “poor” Mr. Booth means those 
‘*whose means are. sufficient, but are barely suffi- 
cient, for decent, independent life.” By “very 
poor” he means those “ whose means are insuffi- 
cient for this.” “The poor may be described as 
living under a struggle to make both ends meet; 
the very poor live in a state of chronic want.” 
His first sources of information were, fortunately, 
ready to his hand in the accumulated knowledge 
of what are called the School Board Visitors. 
These inspectors, whose duties correspond in some 
respects to those of our truant officers, are required 
to perform a house-to-house visitation, and to keep 
a record of every house and family in their dis- 
tricts. 

Many of them have served thus for a series of 
years, and are entirely familiar with the domestic 
affairs of these streets and lanes, and their evidence 
as to social conditions is all the more valuable be- 
cause it was not collected for that immediate end. 
Sixty-six of these visitors were enlisted by Mr. 
Booth, and each described in detail to his staff of 
secretaries the condition of every family in his 
charge. 

I have lately had the privilege of inspecting, at 
Mr. Booth's office in London, the method of col- 
lecting and classifying this mass of evidence. It 
fills forty-six large note-books, and deals with 3.400 
streets and places. Its results, in their first form, 
take shape as follows: 


together the “poor.” 


St. Husert Street (Class A; black on map). 

1. Casual laburer—1 room, 2 school children. Class B. 

(Now gone hopping. ) 
Charwoman—1 room, widow, 1 child at school, and 

1 baby. Class B. (The widow’s sister also lives 
with her.) 

1 room, 1 family, no children. 

2. Bootmaker—1 room, wife helps, 2 school children. 


Class C. 

Casunl laborer—1 room, 1 child at school, 2 babies. 
Class A. (Very low family. Also have one 
child at Industrial School.) 

1 room, widow, 1 child at school. Class B. 

Hawker—1 room, 3 children at school. Class A. 


To the results, of which these are illustrations, 
four assistants of Mr. Booth applied themselves, 
until, at the end of a three years’ task, elaborate 
tables were compiled, presenting for each section 
of the whole district the proportions of occupation, 
earnings, and condition of the entire population. 
Finally the whole study was summed up in a col- 
ored map of the entire region. 

Black here represents Class A, and the colors 
run through blue to red as the conditions pass from 
poverty to plenty. This remarkable map, which 
has been verified and corrected by the best expert 
knowledge in the district, presents at a glance the 
whole situation. One sees the black spots blotting 
certain quarters and the red march of improvement 
lighting up large districts, and as he takes a general 
view of the color of the whole, he is bound to con- 
fess that it is neither black nor even dark blue, but, 
on the other hand, a color representing Class D or 
E, shading into the pink of the higher classes. Such 
is the statistical inquiry which marks the peculiar 
character of the book. ‘There is added a series of 
special researches into single trades and neighbor- 
hoods, contributed by some of the most competent 
observers of East London life. Three of these 
papers—including that on the Jewish Community— 
are by Miss Beatrice Potter, who is already widely 
known by her picturesque experiences among the 
Sweaters of East London, and who is likely to be 
still more widely known as the literary executor of 
Mr. Ilerbert Spencer. The interesting paper on 
the Furniture Trade is by one of the most experi- 
enced residents of ‘Toynbee Hall. The most scien- 
tific and profitable of these special studies is, how- 
ever, that of Mr. Llewellyn Smith, a former resident 
of Toynbee, who, with two companions, has estab- 
lished a modest and beautiful work in industrial 
education a mile further east. This paper on 
‘The Influx of Population” should be the model 
of similar inquiries in every large center of immi- 
gration. 

The effect of an inquiry so generous and pains- 
taking as this has been all that its author could 
have hoped. It has, in the first place, both re- 
assured and stimulated the public mind in England. 
East London, such an analysis shows, is indeed a 
sad and dreary region, and its problems are solemn 


enough, yet there is no reason for panic or despair. 
Class A, the vicious and criminals, which had been 
commonly supposed to dominate the East End, 
shrinks under this close inspection to the number 
of eleven thousand, and elass H, the well-to-do, 
shows the very considerable dimensions of forty-five 
thousand. The great mass of East Enders fall, 
however, into classes D and E, which together con- 
tain more than half of the whole, as is graphically 
illustrated in the following comparison: 
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This diagram, which is, indeed, the summing up 
of the whole inquiry, presents the entire situation 
at a glance. As Mr. Booth remarks: “The lot of 
this central body—ranging from small to standard 
regular earnings—must be accepted as the common 
lot of humanity in East London.” 

“The degree of poverty,’ he goes on to say, 
“. . . would be expressed . . . by ashifting of the 
central body from E toward F, or toward D. as the 
case might be.” “It is certain that for the whole of 
London the center of gravity would move toward 
F.”” Then he concludes: * The state of things 
which I describe in these pages, though not so 
appalling as sensational writers would have us be- 
lieve, is still bad enough.” 

But it is not merely in diminishing a panic in 
this special district that Mr. Booth’s book is impor- 
tant. It is, still further, the first serious indication 
of the kind of work which our city charities now 
imperatively need. Such charities have been for 
the most part the scattered tire of various persons 
or institutions, aimed at such evils as might for the 
moment raise their heads. But it is not scattering 
tire which will rout such enemies as now threaten 
civilization. There must be a well-ordered, contin- 
uous, and comprehensive campaign ; and what the 
army of philanthropists now needs is just such pre- 
liminary work as engineers perform for an army in 
the field—the work of surveying and mapping out 
the character of each district, and discovering its 
strategic points. 

In short, what we need is more knowledge— 
knowledge of the real conditions and perils of each 
region to be conquered. Such surveys and statis- 
tics do not offer opportunities for brilliant warfare 
or romantic experience, yet on such sober inquiries 
the prospect of the whole campaign must rest. 

It would probably hasten the true ends of charity 
in many of our large towns if all but the most rudi- 
mentary forms of relief should pause, and the whole 
force of men and money should be given to such 
preliminary studies, of which the researches of Mr. 
Booth must be for years the model. ! 

Sooner or later every large town must be dealt 
with as he has dealt with East London; and it is an 
encouragement to think that hardly any other sim- 
ilar investigation can be so vast or so complicated 
as his. | 


CATHOLICS AND THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. | 
By Hveu P. McEtrone. 


a is excited over a temperance move- 
ment which, both for the remarkable liberality 
of the ideas that underlie it and for the diverse 
elements that compose it, gives better promise of 
accomplishing good results than previous extreme 
but limited agitations. The present aims of the 
agitators are to obtain the enforcement of the Sun- 
day laws, the abolishment of selling to minors, and 
the reduction of the number of saloons. 

Perhaps many have been surprised by the hearti- 
ness of a certain element in the Brooklyn agitation. 
I mean the Catholic priests, who indeed originated 
it, though now dozens of Protestant ministers are 
standing with them shoulder to shoulder. But this 
is no new thing of recent years. On the other side 


of us, in the State of New Jersey, the Catholic 
priests, headed by the veteran Father Patrick Cor- 
rigan, have long been waging relentless war on 
the rum-shops. New York City, while singularly 
apathetic in this respect, has had the Paulist Fa- 
thers, aided by many other Catholic clergymen, bat- 
tling against the traffic. Indeed. every large city in 
the United States has had its Elliots, its Corrigans, 
its O'Hares, and its Fransiolis. The bishops in 
our vicinity, while, of course, they approve the 
movement, as in duty bound, have not so promi- 
nently identified themselves with it as have prelates 
in other parts of the country. 

First among them may be mentioned the vigorous 
and indomitable Archbishop John Ireland, of St. 
Paul, Minn., who is known as the * Father Mathew 
of the West.” He has identified his name with all 
movements for the betterment of the people of his 
race and creed, such as colonization, independence 
in politics, ete., but with none so much as the tem- 
perance cause. There are few places in this country 
where he has not spoken, and spoken repeatedly, 
on the subject. Although not eloquent, he has a 
forcible and earnest manner of address, a free use 
of plain Saxon-English, that persuades where florid 
rhetoric would fail. From my note-books, in which 
I find reports of some of his addresses, I select a 
specimen of his style: “ Drink is the ruin of the 
Irish race. Liquor much more quickly affects the 
buoyant nature of the Celt than it does the more 
phlegmatic temperaments of other races. Give me 
the temperate Irishman, and I will show you a 
man who surpasses all others in every walk of life. 
Were the whole race sober, they would soon dom- 
inate the art, the literature, the science. the philos- 
ophy, the commerce, the finances, and the politics 
of this whole country.” And he has proved his 
words in his own diocese. A gentleman of Min- 
neapolis informs me that there is not a single Irish 
Catholic saloon-keeper in that divcese, and that, as 
a consequence, Irish Catholics are there what are 
known as the leading citizens in every walk of life, 
while very few of them have failed to accumulate 
competencies. Such facts as these are the most 
eloquent discour-es spoken by Archbishop Ireland. 

Archbishop William H. Elder, of Cincinnati, has 
taken part in the struggle so far as the introduction 
into this country of a society which pledges its 
members against the prevalent and pernicious habit 
of “treating.” The socicty has not taken much 
hold yet, though when its good effects in England, 
where it was started by Cardinal Manning, become 
better known, it will doubtless flourish more. Note- 
book: “*‘ Treating,’ as it is derisively called, is the 
direct cause of drunkenness inthose who have not 
naturally the appetite for drink. 1f you will drink 
yourself, at least take the pledge never to invite 
another to drink, never to accept such an invitation.”’ 

Bishop John J. Keane, late of Richmond, Va., 
and now the President of the Catholic American 
University at Washington, a learned scholar and a 
polished orator, has from his youth up been a stren- 
uous and determined temperance advocate. He is 
a total abstainer, from principle; he unsparingly 
denounces the whole traffic, seldom pausing to make 
the distinction of ‘“ abuses,” considering it the great 
abuse ; he has no patience with the mildest apolo- 
gist of the saloon. He has taken particular pains in 
examining the question, and he has seen too much 
of the ruin wrought by rum to allow his warm 
heart and his eloquent tongue to choose terms when 
he gets started on his favorite theme. Note-book : 
“When I enter a town, and seeso many Irish 
Catholic names over saloon doors, I hang my head 
inshame.” Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, IIl., nephew 
of the late Archbishop Martin John Spalding, of 
Baltimore, and the inheritor of his genius as well 
as his name,to whose efforts the Catholic American 
‘University chiefly owes its existence, is also'a great 
temperance advocate, and can make a speech to 
thrill and convert the most indifferent. With the 
ready stores of classical knowledge his genuine 
eloquence fuses homely and direct illustrations. 
Note-book : “ If a rich man gets drunk, four police- 
men put him in a hack and have him tenderly con- 
veyed home. If a poor man gets drunk, he is 
dragged to the station-house, his name is slated, he 
spends the night in a noisome cell, and next morn- 
ing. provided he can pay his fine, he reads all about 
it in the papers; or, if he can’t, he goes up for ten 
days. No, the poor man can least afford to get 
drunk.” 

In mentioning these bishops and priests, it must 
not be supposed that I have exhausted the list of 
those who have prominently identified themselves 
with the temperance cause. When we come to the 


laity, there is a great difficulty in even giving an 
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approximate guess concerning the effect of the 
movement upon them. We can only measure it. 
The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America 
was organized at Baltimore on February 22, 1871, 
and at its first convertion were representatives from 
177 societies, having a total membership of 26,000. 
Last year the Boston convention had delegates 
from 800 societies, counting 49.345 members. The 
latter figures include only those who have paid their 
dues. Several thousands could be added of those 
who have been remiss in this respect, but who have 
doubtless kept their pledges. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the number of Catholic total abstainers 
is even shadowed by those in the Union. There are 
hundreds of parish total abstinence societies, organ- 
ized on their own bases by pastors, that are not 
affiliated with the body. There are thousands and 
thousands of men who have taken the pledge, per- 
suaded thereto by the temperance orators or by their 
spiritual advisers, yet who have not even joined a 
parish society, much less the Union. Working in 
the temperance cause also are all Catholic Young 
Men’s Societies, which, though exacting no pledges, 
have as one of their most explicit aims the winning 
of Catholics from the fascinations of the saloon. 
In fact, to-day the whole Catholic Church is, if I 
may be permitted to use the term, a feeder of the 
temperance movement. From every altar timely 
sermons on the evils of intemperance, with very 
pointed and practical illustrations, are daily 
preached, and in the confessional the transgressors 
of the Church’s most recent rules are sharply 
brought to task. 

I have been citing these facts and instances to 
show how widespread is the flow of Catholic senti- 
ment into that advancing column which, let us 
hope, will end by sweeping every rum-shop from 
the land. Nor is this Catholic temperance move- 
ment of a temporary or spasmodic nature. It is 
based on the law of the Church, and is therefore 
permanent. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more of 1884, which included all the prelates of 
the country—the first such assemblage for nearly 
twenty years—went much further than the nine 
previous national councils in temperance legislation. 
Of course the vice of drunkenness had been always 
duly and formally denounced. But such general 
disquisitions were like firing guns in the air. In 
the last Council, however, special note is taken of 
the surrounding circumstances in our country, and 
the shells are fired, not over the heads, but directly 
into the camp, of the rum-sellers. Let us quote one 
passage : 

“There is one way of profaning the Lord’s Day 
which is so prolific of evil results that we consider 
it our duty to utter against it a special condemna- 
tion. This is the practice of selling beer or other 
liquors on Sunday, or of frequenting places where 
they are sold. This practice tends more than any 
other to turn the Day of the Lord into a day of 
dissipation, to use it as an occasion for breeding 
intemperance. While we hope that Sunday laws 
on this point will not be relaxed, but even more 
tigidly enforced, we implore all Catholics, for the 
love of God and of country, never to take part in 
such Sunday traffic, nor to patronize or countenance 
it. And we not only direct the attention of all 
pastors to the repression of this abuse, but we also 
call upon them to induce all of their flocks that 
may be engaged in the sale of liquors to abandon 
as soon as they can the dangerous traffic, and to 
embrace a more becoming way of making a liv- 
ung.” 

: Further on in its pastoral the Council says : 

“Here it behooves us to remind our working- 
men, the bone and sinew of the people and the 
_ specially beloved children of the Church, that, if 
they wish to observe Sunday as they ought, they 
must keep away from drinking-places on Saturday 
night. Carry your wages home to your families, 
where they rightfully belong. Turn a deaf ear, 
therefore, to every temptation, and then Sunday 
will be a bright day for all the family. How much 
better is this than to make it a day of sin for your- 
selves, and of gloom and wretchedness for your 
homes, by a Saturday night's folly or debauch! 
. . . We invoke a blessing on the cause of temper- 
ance, and on all who are laboring for its advance- 
ment in a true Christian spifit. 
of our Catholic temperance societies meet with the 
hearty co-operation of pastors and people; and not 
only will they go far toward strangling the mon- 
strous evil of intemperance, but they will also put a 
powerful check on the desecration of the Lord’s 
Day, and on the evil influences now striving for its 
profanation.” 

There cannot be a doubt that there has been a 


Let the exertions | 


great and palpable change in the attitude of Cath- 
olics and their Church toward the temperance ques- 
tion. Formerly Catholics viewed the traffic with 
complacency, if not with approval. There were 
two reasons for this. In the first place, the ante 
bellum temperance societies generally linked their 
crusades against rum with crusades against “ Ro- 
manism.” In the second place, it cannot be denied 
that this association of ‘“ enemies” was greatly 
countenanced by the large number of Irish Catho- 
lics engaged in the saloon business. Through these 
means Catholics too often almost identified them- 
selves as a body with the liquor traffic; and dearly 
have they paid for their folly. They have, for a 
poor body of people, done wonders in building 
churches and schools; but the saloons have kept 
them poor, and have eaten up the millions that 
otherwise would have gone toward building temples 
of worship, of which there are not more than 
enough to properly accommodate one-third the total 
number of Catholics, even with the four to six 
masses on Sunday morning. 

Here is a great city, great for drinking as for 
everything else. Consider the priest. He is in 
the confessional. His penitent has committed a 
crime. The cause? Drink! He makes a paro- 
chial visit. The wife is sick. The children are 
ragged and hungry. There is no furniture in the 
garret room. ‘The man is at the station-house. The 
cause? Drink! He stands at his church door on 
some Sunday morning. People are pouring out 
after service. He looks around him. More of 
those who ought to be his people are pouring out of 
other doors—side doors of Satan’s temples, for the 
front ones are closed one day in.the week. Drink, 
drink, drink! It is ruining his people, and he 
knows it. 

Bishops, priests, laity, who are not blind, have 
begun to see this, and to understand its causes 
clearly. ‘They have heard the voice of the Master 
saying, “ Why stand ye here idle all the day?” 
Idle no more shall we be. These red-gaping mouths 
of hell shall be closed—as many of them as may be 
at first, all of them at last. 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER. 
By Davip E. Howarrt,! 
Manager Crumwold Farms, Dutchess County, New York. 


| ee may seem to some a very simple 
occupation, but of all ways of making a living 
it seems to me the most intricate. The man who 
would be a good practical farmer must begin life 
on a farm when he is a boy; he must learn how to 
lay up a fence, to mow, to thrash, to plow; in 
fact, become familiar with the thousand and one 
details which go to make up life onafarm. To 
obtain the proper sort of young men who will work 
in a practical way on the farm is one of the great- 
est problems the owners and managers of farms 
have to meet. One essential qualification in the 
boy who works on a farm is that he shall have a 
love for animal life, and be able to tell intuitively 
when an animal is sick. It is a difficult thing to 
find even a man who can go out among cattle and 
by glancing at the stock be able to pick out the 
sick ones from those that are well. Some farmers 
of a robust and pushing temperament are very good 
at some things, but would never notice the slight 
symptoms that indicate disease in an animal. A 
few people still profess to hold the opinion that 
all it requires to make a farmer is main strength 
and a certain amount of pig-headedness. Of course 
this is not the fact; a man can show as much push, 
energy, thrift, and orderliness in farm work as he 
can in any other kind of work. For years I have 
been thoroughly familiar with every class of farm 
work, and I will say there is no business I know of 
in which a man can better display his good sense, 
his keenness of perception, and his general ability 
to apply certain means to the accomplishment of 
well-defined ends, as in the work of the farm. In 
agriculture, too, a man is continually learning some- 
thing ; if he is imbued with the spirit of progress 
he is continually finding new and better ways to 
perform his work. 

In some respects the profession of agriculture is 
much easier now than it was a few years ago, but 
it requires more brains than it did then to be a suc- 
cessful farmer. On the other hand, a man has a 
much better opportunity to show his ability; he 


has an opportunity to produce a great deal more 


from the same number of acres. The improvement 


1A shorthand interview, obtained for The Christian Union > 


by George J. Manson. 


in the manufacture of agricultural machinery has 
had something, but not everything, to do with this 
changed condition of affairs. A man may have the 
best machinery in the world and fail as a farmer, 
the same as a literary man may have the best writ- 
ing materials to be obtained and fail as a writer; 
in fact, the more agricultural machinery there is 
the greater the knowledge and discretion needed to 
put it to good use, and to discriminate the good 
from the bad. Intelligent farmers have become 
educated to this point: they demand of the manu- 
facturers a first-class article, and if it is not first- 
class it very soon goes out of the market, no matter 
how persistently it is advertised. But some of our 
old-fashioned, level-headed farmers in the early 
days, without the aid of any of our labor-saving de- 
vices, did wonderfully good work and showed great 
skill in getting good-paying crops to market. Never- 
theless, to-day a man will make a wise use of the 
best agricultural implements to accomplish his 
work. 

The practical farmer, so far from disdaining 
book knowledge, will read all he can of the writ- 
ings of professional agriculturists. Between the 
farmer who reads and the one who does not there 
is no comparison. To illustrate: Through the win- 
dow out of which I am looking I see a good-sized 
piece of rough land that was being allowed to go 
to swamp, swale, and general destruction; it is 
now an attractive meadow. Any good work on 
agriculture with which I am acquainted would give 
you ideas how you could make that rough land a 
fine piece of property. There is no secret about 
it; there is nothing that any one man need under- 
stand better than his neighbor. It is simply re- 
quired that a man shall put to practical use some 
of this “book knowledge,” which a few short- 
sighted people affect to despise. If you look over 
the books of Loudon, published years ago, you 
will find suggestions that are as valuable to-day as 
they were at the time they were written. He will 
tell you that too many fences are a loss if a person 
has to maintain them; that a farm overstocked is 
injurious to the place for reasons which will occur 
to almost any person ; that injudicious cropping is 
bad; and he will inform you that a man without 
energy has no right to be ona farm. A man can 
get so many good points from our best agricultural 
papers that in regard to some matters he has no 
excuse to be ignorant. 

One fact ought to be impressed on the minds of 
our wealthy men, so many of whom at the present 
time are becoming interested in agriculture; and 
that is, that before they purchase a piece of property 
they should know what kind of farming they pro- 
pose to engage in. Is the purchaser going to raise 
horses, or cattle? Is he going to run a sheep 
ranch, or a dairy farm? Does he prefer to use 
his land for general agricultural purposes? A vast 
amount of time and money is wasted by men of 
wealth for want of a well-defined purpose in regard 
to this matter. I have known avery wealthy man, 
whose ambition it was to excel in the production of 
first-class mutton, who bought a farm adapted only 
to the raising of cattle. Another man has spent 
thousands of dollars trying to raise horses on land 
not suitable for such a purpose. High upland, 
with very light soil, inclined to be weedy and over- 
run with rubbish, would make a good sheep farm, 
if a man managed it properly. It is one of the 
most difficult things in the world to procure a good 
dairy farm that is supplied, naturally, with clear, 
fresh, untainted water: On the farms I manage 
we have three different systems of water supply, 
and we make a first-class butter. That is almost 
impossible to do on nine-tenths of the dairy farms, 
because the water is corrupted with vegetable mat- 
ter; it is tainted with iron, or something of that 
kind. That gives the butter a bad flavor, and you 
cannot get a fancy price for it. So you come back 
to where you started: to the important principle 
that you must be careful to buy a farm adapted to 
your purposes. Some gentlemen farmers buy the 
most ridiculous farms in the world. They get an 
architect to lay out the grounds and buildings ; 
after they have bought the farm, and the fences 
are all up, and the buildings are all properly located, 
the place properly stocked, they find they have 
foot-rot among the sheep because the land is low 
meadow-land and not adapted to sheep-raising; 
or, on the other hand, they have high, dry soil, 
with nothing for the horses to eat from the middle 
of June to October. If. the purchaser of farm 
property does not himself know what the soil is 
suitable for, he must employ a farm manager who 
understands his business, and who can guide him 
to a proper selection. 
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To me, the saddest thing to contemplate in con- 
nection with the farm life of our country is the lack 
of ambition on the part of farmers themselves. 
They do not properly appreciate the dignity of their 
vocation, and do not appreciate and make use of the 
knowledge they possess. When a farm hand can 
make $20 a month or more and his board, he seems 
to think he has reached the limit of his capabilities. 
He should grasp the spirit of the saying of Quarles: 
“ Be always displeased at what thou art, if thou 
desire to attain to what thou art not; for where 
thou hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest.”” He 
should read agricultural literature, take pride in 
elevating his profession, in learning all he can about 
it; his knowledge and experience is just as valuable 
as the knowledge and experience of the doctor or 
the lawyer, and has its market value just the same. 
Men of wealth often make a great mistake when 
engaging managers for their estates; they are fa- 
vorably impressed with a man who is a good talker 
and who shows polish and address, but refuse to 
engage a manager whose appearance is that of a 
veritable son of the soil. But the “ genteel’’ man- 
ager has got his polish in the city where he has 
been a failure as a machinist, a clerk, or a barber, 
and now returns to the occupation in which he was 
brought up. The homespun youth cannot boast of 
such fine airs, but he has stuck to his business, he 
has not frittered away his time in a variety of avo- 
cations, but has been daily perfecting himself in 
the chosen pursuit of his life. All that class of 
men need is an opportunity to show what they can 
do, and chances should be open to them much 
more often than they are. It is my experience 
that when farmers fail it is the result of a want of 
ambition, resolution, and energy. They allow weeds 
to grow by their fences, they permit their land to 
remain undeveloped ; in short, they do not apply 
business principles to the farm. Only by the aid 
of intelligent, well-directed work can agriculture 
be carried on successfully. 

As a rule, I do not think our agricultural papers 
are as useful to farmers as they might be. We 
want to reach the thriftless, thoughtless class of 
farmers ; the thrifty people can look out for them- 
selves. I would suggest that the Government stop 
the publication of their elaborate reports on agri- 
culture, which to practical farmers are not only 
worthless but ridiculous, and find a way to distrib- 
ute really valuable information based on the ex- 
perience of farmers themselves and published in 
local papers which they read, not in agricultural 
journals whose subscription price they cannot afford 
to pay. The “agricultural notes ’”’ now published in 
the local press are copied from one paper to another 
with curious effect; a ‘‘note”’ republished in a cold 
part of the country, where the thermometer gets 
below zero, will state that celery should be planted 
in a trench ten inches deep, covered with two pine 
boards and four inches of soil. This of course is 
nonsense, and yet we constantly see statements like 
that in the local papers copied from journals pub- 
lished in a different climate. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT CLOSE RANGE. 


OLLY sat in one of the schoolrooms and turned 
her gaze from the Indian pupils to their teach- 
er, who at the moment was trying her gentle best 
to release herself from the tenacity of a book agent. 
But it was in vain that she attempted to go back to 
her work; the book fiend pursued her until, mind- 
ful of the old equation between time and money, 
she spent the latter to save the first. 

Polly’s dimple had deepened as she watched. 
But her eyes were fixed earnestly upon the Indian 
faces before her as Clare turned back to her class 
in sentence-building. 

“*She decided too hastily,’”’ read the teacher, 
taking the sentence next in order in the book. 

But a laugh from the whole room greeted her, 
for it was plain enough to them that it was Clare 
herself who had decided too hastily. 

Several boys were at the board drawing the 
mechanical apparatus that they were studying in 
their Natural Philosophy. One of them, whom 
Polly had seen watching the interview, became 
suddenly absorbed in his work, which, however, he 
was carefully covering. But soon he moved aside, 
glancing at her as he did so. 

There on the board was the book fiend, with 
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brandished arm, and opposite him the perturbed 
profile of Clare. 

Polly bit her lips hard, and shook her head 
slightly. The boy’s eyes shone, but his Indian 
face did not lose its immobility. A few minutes 
later, as she passed the blackboard on her way to 
another room, his only work was an illustration of 
the wheel and axle, and he was busily drawing it. 

“T didnt know that you liked to draw ppople 
as well as houses, Philip,” she said. 

Philip White Hawk smiled. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. “But I like houses 
best.”” And he added another touch to the shad- 
ing of his wheel. 

“You would like to learn to draw houses and 
plans of houses ?” she questioned. 

‘Yes, ma'am,” he answered. 

“And you mean to?” she went on, noticing the 
determination in his tones. 

“The Captain likes to have us hold on to things 
we want to do; he says it’s the way to get on,” re- 
turned Philip, and stopped abruptly, as if he had 
been betrayed into saying more than he had in- 
tended. 


Polly walked on, smiling, her head a little higher. » 


She had just received a hint how the Indian ques- 
tion was being settled here. If a boy wanted to be 
an architect, what difference did the color of his 
skin make? Individual power, individual ambi- 
tion, individual opportunity—these were what 
counted at Carlisle. 

In the next room Polly noticed a girl of about 
eighteen with too much pallor in her dark skin for 
health. When she raised her eyes there was a 
dreamy look in them, and the smile that answered 
Polly’s greeting had a pathos in it which made the 
visitor inquire her history. But nothing sad about 
that was. known. 

“She was not at the Christmas party,” said Polly, 
“or [ should certainly have noticed her.” 

“No,” said Cecilia, who came up then, “she 
was not at the party, poor girl! she was in the hos- 
pital. She has been wanting very much to come to 
school again, but this is the first day that the doc- 
tor would allow her to come. 
‘new Apaches,’ as we call them, a Chiricahua from 
the San Carlos Agency; she came up from Florida, 
from Fort Marion.” 

Polly asked her name. 

Sibyl Koba,” said Clio. 

“Sibyl ?”’ echoed Polly ; “ it suits her. Her eyes 
seem to be looking into the future. She is not like 
the others; is it her health? There seems to be 
something unsubstantial about her. She is like one 
of the ideal Indian maidens.” 


“Like one of Fenimore Cooper’s Indians?” | 


laughed Cecilia. 


“N—o,” said Polly ; “like some of the maidens’ 


of the Indian legends. Where is the lover ?”’ 

“He is provided, perhaps too prosaically, since 
you can’t find any tragedy in it. The lover is the 
husband. Sibyl came here married, and Gail is at 
school with her. There he is.’”’ And she pointed 
out a young man of twenty whose eyes Polly had 
noticed turning upon Sibyl as she spoke. 


“There 7s something ideal about the girl,” said 


Cecilia. “Through the whole season of flowers she 


will come to school adorned with them. It’s not’ 


for show, but she seems to have a passion for them. 
She knows where they grow, from the earliest vio- 
lets to the latest autumn blooms, and I have seen 
her come across from the woods with her arms full 
of fragrant boughs. She is quick at her lessons; 
but there always seems to be something about her 
beyond her power to say or ours to comprehend.” 

‘Is Sibyl a princess ?” asked Polly. 

“T don’t know,” said Clio; “ she is a lady.” 

It was in the schoolroom that Polly received an 
invitation that she triumphed over to Lance. 

*‘ I’m asked to the meeting of the re Soci- 
ety this evening,” she said. 

“ Which society 

Are there two?” 

“Oh, yes; one grew too large, and divided ; and 
now the question is which is to turn out the better 
debaters. They are both wholesomely jealous of 
the P. I. Society.” 

“* Wholesomely jealous,’ Lance—that’s a phrase 
of your own. What is the P. I. Society 

“A club of the older girls; and their last enter- 
tainment—it was just before you came, Polly—was 
the best that had been given by any club in the 
school. The boys are determined to beat it.” 

Now you've justified your ‘whoiesomely jeal- 
ous.’”’ Lance laughed. “ Are you going this even- 
ing ?”’ added Polly. | 

am not invited.” 


She is one of the | 


“T happened to 
‘“ And then it 
Richard 


The girl looked disappointed. 
be with Clio, you know,” she said. 
was Richard Dunning who invited me. 
and I are good friends.” 

“You seem to have a number of good friends 
here.” 

‘““Why not?” smiled her guest. “Did I tell 
you,” she went on, “that last evening, as I went 
into the girls’ quarter to see Minerva, Richard 
Dunning stood in the hall? She was speaking to 
him, and then an Indian girl came downstairs and 
joined them. The girl and Dunning went into the 
parlor. Minerva told me it was reception evening, 
when the boys came to see their sisters, or it may 
be, as somebody said, some other fellows’ sisters. 
Is this one of the social customs of Carlisle ?” 

Lance looked up earnestly. “One of the most 
important,’ *she said. ‘“ The young men who come 
to visit must first get permission from the Captain, 
and the young ladies who receive them receive ex- 
actly as you do in your own father’s house. Is there 
any wiser way to teach savages the social customs 
of a Christian country, and the respect due to 
women ?” 

“Um!” said Polly, meditatively, “that’s where 
picking up the orange came from, is it? And, by 
the way, it was the girl for whom he had picked it 
up that Richard came to see.” She was silent a 
few moments, then she said, laughingly: “ It is an 
advance on the social customs of our native tribes 
where the gentleman who would a-wooing go takes 
his stand, or rather his seat, outside the tepee, and 


sends his ponies to the father until his price is paid 
for the daughters of the family; then they _ 
the door to him.” 


** Where did you read that, Polly ?” 
“Oh, in one of the Commissioner’s reports that 


‘you have about here; or it may. be it was in a 


‘Congressional Record ;’ there is almost everything 
in the way of wit and wisdom in them. I notice 
you seem to expect to get a great deal out, so I 
suppose so. Papa takes them too, and he quotes the 
speeches to me sometimes, and then I quote the 
poetry back to him.” 

“ As to the Indians,” Lance returned, “ we only 


‘treat them like other young ladies and gentlemen, 


which is the surest way to make them so. Poor 


Faith Red Heart, when she went back to the reser- 
vation, felt the horror of the old life.” 


“ What about Faith ?” cried Polly. 

“It’s too long a story to tell you now.” 

Polly sat thinking a while; then she said: 
“ Lance, this place ought not to be called a school 
merely, or else the meaning of school ought to be 
broadened out to take in a great deal more than it 
does now.” 

“ Ah, but it is also Carlisle Barracks,” returned 
Lance. ‘‘ And when you’re in the army, and under 
orders, you’re expected to do the things you’re told 
to do, whether you know how or not. You have to 
find out as you go along. And the marvelous in- 
terest of human nature, Polly, is that it is made so 
that you do it; you find that you can. Then, 
when you have done it, it’s appreciated, whether 
you ever hear of it or not. The Indians are ex- 
pected to be like other people, and they turn out 
so.’ 

“Skin deep?” asked Polly. 

“Even if that were all,” returned her friend, “ it 
would be like the young lady who, ‘to the statement 
that beauty was only skin deep, said that it would 
still be of use so long as people wore their skins. 
We Anglo-Saxons, you know, have been a thousand 
years getting the savage out of us, and there are 
occasions now when it doesn’t seem as if we had 
succeeded well. But wait, Polly, before you de- 
cide as to the depth of the influence.” 

Polly sat thinking, with her eyes on the sky seen 


| through the window, and Lance watched her with 


a smile, remembering at the moment, not the In- 
dians, but a little incident of that same evening be- 
fore, when she herself had been standing beside 
the office door speaking with Jason, and Polly had 
left them and walked across the lawn to the oppo- 
site quarters. Jason’s eyes had followed her, and 
then turned to Lance, with the appreciative smile 
still in them. | 
“Your friend reminds us of the poet Burns's 
version of the creation,” he said, “as to nature’s 
method : 
‘Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O !’ ” 
“There’s a letter for you on the table, Polly,” 
she said. 
Shortly afterward the girl looked up at the end 
of six pages that she had been diligently reading. 
“He calls this a line,” she laughed, “and says 
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he sends me one of the new books to amuse me if 
I should be dull here. Do mail him a ‘Red Man’ 
and the ‘ Helper’ with an account of some of our 
‘interests, and-mark the place where the little ‘new 
Apache’ talks about ‘the rush of our school toward 
civilization.’ ”’ 

“ But who is ‘he’?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? ‘He’ is Mr. Hathway. 
But, Lance, to this day I want to call him the lit- 
tle boy from Providence; the name just fits him. 
I called him so when we were children because he 
lived there, but I hadn’t heard the story then.” 

“What is the story 

“It’s of a little fellow for whom everybody did 
everything, and who got all sorts of favors and took 
them all as a matter of course, because that was 
the way people always treated him for being ‘the 
little boy from Providence.’ Mr. Hathway insists 
upon it that I saved his life once. But then I 
don’t know that eternal gratitude is not nearly as 
bad as eternal ingratitude.” 

“ Worse,” responded Lance, promptly, with a 
keen look. 

“ But, then,”’ pursued Polly, ‘one does have to 
be polite.” 

“ Of course. 

“ And then,” smiling a little as she gazed back, 
“he is rather amusing—not very, but rather. 
Only I can’t have him monopolizing time from the 
Indians.” 

Lance turned her back suddenly and took up 
book. 


9? 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW THEY MANAGE INDIANS AT CARLISLE. 


That evening in Dolores’s schoolroom Clio and 
Polly listened to a debate by the Indian Society. 
This was the preparation ; the discussion was to be 
given sometime inthechapel. The especial brighi- 
ness in Polly’s eyes and the added curve of her 
lips may have come from the recollection of a cer- 
tain rehearsal of her own, years before, when the 
entertainment was to be for the benefit of children 
at this very school. But she was too interested in 
listening to the present debate to have thought for 
the merits or the faults of her own half-remem- 
bered drama. It only occurred to her that these 
were not the barracks which her officers had talked 
about being ‘no gayer than a dungeon,” and then 
she was busy again in hearing the arguments for 
and against railroads through the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

_ Nothing pleased and amused her more than the 
manners of the Indians in their debate. If the 
“Mr. President” to whom they appealed so defer- 
entially and so emphatically had been the President 
of the Senate, they could not have argued more 
earnestly; and if their limited audience had been 
the law-makers of the Nation, the speakers could 
not have striven more eagerly for their support. 
Their eloquence was real, although their English 
sometimes halted slightly ; and they had caught the 
true spirit of plunging into the sea of a language ; 
holding up their heads and striking out even if 
they did not always come up exactly where they 
intended. Yet here they usually kept their bear- 
ings. 

"The affirmatives argued that the railroads would 
be a benefit and a profit, and that the Indian’s re- 
jection of the right of way was no reason why we 
should not have it. He must get out of the prison 
and live among white people. Government ought 
to poke him (Indian) out; it should run the steam- 
engine through his country ; he should be required 
to support himself by labor. 

Another speaker argued that at present things in 
the stores cost twice as much as if there were rail- 
road transportation, and that, North, South, East, 
and West, the Indian had been cheated. ‘ A gen- 
tleman may think we have nothing to transport,” 
he said; ‘ but have the railroads, and the Indians 
will raise something to transport.”’ : 

_ The negative declared that, instead of abolishing 
the Indian question by having railroads, the Crows, 
Cheyennes, and the other tribes would only get up 
their war dances. The Indians should first have 
their lands in severalty. 

To this there came the spirited reply that if the 
Indians * kicked ” at first, they might kick, that they 
might take up arms and sing their last war songs; 
but that, whatever might happen, the railroads were 
their best friends. 

Richard Dunning declared that through his res- 
ervation he would have, not a railroad, but the rail- 
roads. 

_ Polly, her chin posed in her hand, sat consider- 


ing that when the Indians came to voting upon the 
question of opening their reservations by railroad, 
or in any other way, the Carlisle boys, with this 
training in American views, would be of service. 
But the negative side also upheld its views with 
spirit. A Comanche declared that now, when the 
Indians were almost ready for farming, it would be 
troublesome and discouraging to run over their wig- 
wams and start them onthe war-path. He declared 
that the Indians were doing splendidly without rail- 
roads, although in the same breath he affirmed that 
they were ashamed to work. A Nez Percé asserted 


that railroads did not mean Christianity, that those 


waiting to build them eonsidered nothing about the 
Christianity of it, but wanted to enrich themselves. 
Polly looked eagerly at the speakers and at the 
listeners ; she was anxious to find out if they could 
detect the fallacy in this specious statement, if they 
had reached the point of seeing that two opposite 
truths do not always neutralize each other. The 
civilization of the ancients, with their magnificent 
buildings and their colossal statues, had, the Indian 
asserted, needed no railroads. 

After the debate was over, one of the arguers on 
the negative came up to Polly. 

‘¢ Do you really think the railroad is the dread- 
ful source of all the Indian’s troubles, and that he 
would rather die than see it destroy his wigwam ?” 
she asked. He had argued so, vehemently. _ 

The young man returned her questioning look 
by a steady gaze. “Didn't I just say so?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Polly; “but—” 

At the moment she caught a look of amusement 
on his face. 

‘When I take the side of ‘no’ I find good reason 
for no,” he said. 

Polly laughed. ‘And it’s the same thing with 
all the others ?”’ 

“T don’t know about the others. They know 
about themselves. You ask them.”’ 

But a number of speakers had already gone, and 
she could not make out whether the want of com- 
prehension of her question which those remaining 
showed was real or due to Indian caution. They 
laughed, however, and liked to talk with her, and 
promised to invite her another evening. She 
remembered Theodora’s story of the little Indian 
whom she was drilling for exhibition. ‘“ When I 
go up to say it, I make believe I forget,” he assured 
her. He had yielded to her command to do no 
such thing; but the love for dramatic effect had 
remained as strong as ever. That evening Polly 
caught this more than she had done before. She 
believed that, personally, the debaters had views of 
the rostrum and political effects as a theater for 
their powers. 

It was the next week that the following letter 
was mailed: | 

“ CARLISLE BARRACKS, Feb. —, 188-. 
“ Dear Mrs. Ascott: 

*‘T am delighted to send the photographs you ask 
me for, and hope that you will like my choice. I 
picked them out yesterday, and while I was doing 
it something interesting happened. When I went 
to Leigh about them she put a great pile upon a 
desk in the outer office for me to look over and 
choose from. 

‘* Now, I have never been into the office to stay 
except while waiting for the mail. Lance belongs 
here ; but when she vanishes I never follow, for, 
as she says, the offices are the Corliss engine, and 
only people who have to do with the machinery 
have any place there. But to poor human nature 
this means that I wanted to go all the more. 

‘* Yesterday morning, however, | wasn’t even 
thinking of it; I was thinking of you, when the 
Captain came through the room and went into 
Leigh’s office. He sat down at the desk opposite 
Leigh and spoke to Lance, who turned about from 
the type-writer to listen. He was telling her about 
an article for the ‘ Red Man,’ dictating the heads for 
her to take down, when there was a knock at the 
outer office door, and a Sioux boy came in. He 
was about sixteen, short and squarely built. He 
held his cap in his hand, and stood with his head a 
little bent except when he lifted it to speak. His 
dark skin and black hair seemed to add to the im- 
pression of Indian caution about him. But there 
was an intelligence that promised to make it worth 
while to listen to his broken English. 

“«< What is it, Wallace ’’ said the Captain, seeing 
that the boy turned to him instead of to Leigh. 
The boys call her ‘ money-mother;’ they have a 
great deal of business with her; she keeps their 
accounts with them. Lance sat, her pencil poised 
over her note-book, and watched the boy. 


“Wallace announced that he wanted to go back 
to his reservation for a visit. It was a gloomy 
morning, exactly the kind of day when, if there 
were any homesickness in one, it would come to the 
surface. 

“The Captain asked him whom he had there to 
see ; his father was not living, was he? 

‘No, but he had his mother, his brother, and a 
sister. And his uncle, who had sent him to school, 
was most anxious to have him come back. And, 
then, Wallace didn’t like the shoemaker’s trade, at 
which he was working. ‘Sit too much,’ he said; 
‘sit all the time.’ He did not mention that he 
went to school half the day, but I supposed that 
was understood. | 
_ “* Wallace,’ said the Captain, ‘you know what 
these old Indians will say to you if you go back 
there. You understand them well enough ; you 
know how they will try to keep you. Your uncle 
has sent for you, has he? Will you come back to 
school again ?’ 

“© Yes, I come back again,’ answered Wal- 
lace, with a broad smile. And then he added 
that he had been promised to be allowed to go 
home. 

““* There was some such promise made to you, I 
think,’ answered the Captain, and he turned to 
Leigh, who confirmed this.. ‘I will let you go, as 
you were told you might,’ he said, ‘if you will 


promise to come back to school. You know you_ 


have not finished your time here.’ Then he sat 
looking at the boy. ‘How much money have you, 
Wallace he asked. 

“ ¢Qne hundred and eighteen dollars,’ said Wal- 
lace, smiling all over his face. 

“* Ah, that’s good. Why, you’re quite a young 
man of property, quite rich, Wallace,’ laughed the 
Captain. ‘Now, if you stay here until the end of 
the school year in June, the Government will pay 
your expenses home. Or, if you like, you may go 
upon a farm this winter ; but if you do go, you must 
keep your bargain ; you must stay there a year, and 
not trouble people to change.’ And he named a 
farmer who wanted to hire the boy. ‘Now I have 
told you,’ he repeated, ‘that you may go home for 
a visit, as you have been promised ; but, you know, 
you will have to go at your own expense; the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t furnish money for you to visit 
your friends. Can you go and come back at the 
end of a month ?’ 

“ «Tf I pay, I don’t come back,’ returned the In- 
dian. Wasn’t that like a Yankee? 

“¢*Oh, you don’t come back?’ said the Captain. 


He talked to the boy throughout the interview in - 


such a business way, and always so quietly, but he 
made him understand everything. ‘There are 
three things to choose from, Wallace,’ he said 
again: ‘stay here until the end of June and go home 
with the other pupils at Government expense; go 
out upon a farm for a year; or you may go home 
at your own expense at once and come back here 
again.’ 

** Wallace stood a moment, his head down. 

‘“¢* How much it cost me to go home ?’ he asked. 

“ T think I could get you a round trip ticket for 
fifty dollars, though it may be*more. That will be 
half a year’s wages.’ 

“This shot told. Wallace stood considering ; 
for Carlisle is an industrial school, not only be- 
cause the pupils work, but because they are taught 
that industry means money to themselves and are 
taught how to take care of their money. He re- 
peated the promise of being allowed to go home. 
He was assured that it should be kept in the only 
way it could be. There was a little more said to 
him to the same effect and straight to the point, a 
little further consideration on Wallace’s part, and 
the boy announced : 

“‘*]T stay here in this school till June.’ Then 
his dark face brightened with a smile that showed 
the gleam of his white teeth. He lifted his head 
and looked into the Captain’s face. ‘You beat me,’ 
he said. | 

‘‘ The Captain laughed ; so did Leigh and Lance ; 
so did I under my breath. And so the conquered 
marched off with a laugh which his conqueror 
echoed. It was Arithmetic that floored that In- 
dian. If subtraction will do so much for them, 
what may not be expected of them when they have 
mastered Euclid ? 

«Tt was only common sense and logic,’ Leigh 
said to me afterward. 

“ And this’ is the way they manage Indians 
down at Carlisle: just as other people are managed 
—oh, no, I mean just as other people ought to be 
managed. Affectionately yours, 

‘Potty BLATCHLEy.” 
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THE DIVINING ROD. 


a” entertain elegantly is the ambition of every 
hostess, but it is accomplished by few, because 
there seems to be a confusion of understanding 
between elegance and the accumulation of things. 
That elegance means balance, rather than prodi- 
gality, seems not to be understood by many who 
seek to entertain, is not understood by many who 
entertain from a love of friends, to whom a circle 
of friends gathered about their table means hap- 
piness. 

What is the meaning of the word? It does not 
mean to feed merely. It means diversion ; and to 
accomplish its own ends, the labor or money ex- 
pended must not be forced upon the attention of 
the guest. No man is diverted who is appalled at 
the thought of the expense incurred for his enter- 
tainment. No guest can enjoy that which he 
knows involves sacrifice; there is no flattery in an 
entertainment that is beyond the means of his 
host. We boast of our independence; but it is 
fast becoming independence in speech only. We 
lose individuality, and social life is suffering. How 
few there are who have the courage to make their 
own standards of entertaining, and live up to them! 
The man of a small income feels that to entertain 
his friends he must be able to expend as much as 
does the man of twice his income, and so he runs 
in debt to his necessities to give his friend super- 
fluities, and defeats his object. His friend, know- 
ing his income is embarrassed at the outlay, eats 
through the courses with a troubled conscience, 
applying a balm by resolving never to come again. 

The daily papers give an account of a magnolia 
dinner given by the wife of a five times millionaire. 
The wife of a professional man, whose income is less 
than that of the chef employed by Mrs. Lucullus, 
decides that is just what she will give; forgetting 
that the success of Mrs. Lucullus did not depend 
on the presence of magnolias by the hundreds, nor 
of ices frozen in magnolia forms, but on thousands 
of minor details, not the least of which was the 
consciousness of each guest that the expenditure of 
a thousand dollars more or less for their enter- 
tainment afforded Mrs. Lucullus that much more 
pleasure. Every added detail that was a novelty 
was just so much more entertainment for Mrs. 
Lucullus. Her misguided imitator sends her guests 
away with the fragrance of the magnolias suggest- 
ing a florist’s bill. 

No host or hostess entertains who places his or 
her guests under a cleud of responsibility. “ Such 
as I have, give I unto thee’ was the message that 
sent the lame man rejoicing from the Gate Beauti- 
ful. Would his joy have been as complete if he had 
carried the consciousness of his freedom meaning 
another's slavery, another’s self-sacrifice ? 

The enjoyment of a guest depends on his freedom 
of thought about the things that are brought for his 
entertainment ; when he is forced into a conscious- 
ness that they were bought, if he be a sensitive 
man, enjoyment flies far from him. 

Entertainment means freedom, and should never 
entail a burden. Its success depends on the har- 
mony of the surroundings—the balance between 
income and outlay. Better a chop within the daily 
income of the host than quail that suggests a mort- 
gage on a year’s salary. 


Housekeepers should not fail to keep a bushel or 
two of charcoal in the house with which to make a 
bed of coals for broiling. Try it, and see the differ- 
ence it will make in your steak or chicken or ham. 


Blood-stains can be removed from an article that 
you do not care to wash by applying a thick paste 
made of starch and cold water. Place in the sun 
and rub off ina couple of hours. If the stain is not 
entirely removed, repeat the process and soon it dis- 
appears. 


REDUCIBLE FRICTION. 


UCH is said and written about the friction of 

city life, its nerve-destroying effects, its irri- 

tating disturbances; and yet the half has not been 
told. 

Its noises begin before dawn and cease at mid- 
night, without one half-hour’s rest through the day. 
Much of the noise that makes life in the city wear- 
ing could be reduced if neighbors would co-operate. 

The noise begins with the milk-carts in the 
morning; as many milk-carts as there are neighbors 
rattle through the street. The restless sleeper 
mutters some word of annoyance when the first cart 
rattles over the pavements, but is thoroughly roused 
in a few minutes by cart No. 2, and ceases to com- 
ment by the time the last neighbor is served. In 
the intervals between the milk-wagons the butcher 
has been going his rounds, and at least half the 
neighbors have engaged the attention of the same 
number of butchers. Later come grocers’ wagons 
from far and near; they come tearing around cor- 
ners, and stopping with a bang against the curb. 
All the forenoon they come—a noisy procession. 

A little investigation will show there is no econ- 
omy in this dispersion of trade, either for seller or 
buyer. Take the matter of milk. There is a uni- 
form price, and almost a uniform quality; this 
must be so, for there is a trade combination and 
municipal inspection. One man could serve the 
milk over an area ten blozks square, and the result 
would be one or, at the most, two stoppages on a 
block, and the rattle of one cart. There could 
hardly be found an area of twelve blocks that 
would not contain at least one reliable butcher, a 
man who could be trusted to keep his word, to deal 
honestly. Prices vary scarcely any for the same 
grade and cut; yet butchers who serve no better, 
whose prices are no less, drive blocks to fulfill a 
small order. The cost of delivery must be paid 
for by the buyer in some form. 

Is there a more irritating noise among the hun- 
dreds of street noises than the heavy ice-wagons / 
The price for this commodity is uniform, regulated 
by conference if not controlled by a trust; yet it is 
not an uncommon sight to see four ice-wagons, all 
representing different companies, delivering the 
same quality of goods on the same block. For 
standard groceries prices scarcely vary, a man who 
charges less for one article usually charging more 
for another than his competitor. There is no econ- 
omy in spending a half-hour getting to a grocer’s 
who will give no better service than the half-dozen 
passed on the way. A man who controlled the 
trade of a neighborhood would seek by every means 
to keep that trade; he would, because he must 
eater to the wishes and purses of his constituency. 
He could even charge less than under the present 
system, for he would be able to conduct his busi- 
ness with less outlay in the matter of clerk hire, 
horse flesh, and wagon repairs. Certainly there is 
nothing but waste under the present broad-sowing 
of trade, if only waste of nerves caused by the un- 
necessary noise. 


It is not impossible to combine for quiet, and | 
the Old World an eye sensitive to beauty by nature, 
and not made coldly critical by culture, writes in his 
-note-book with enthusiasm of the wonderful effect 


the effort necessary to bring about this combination 
would be well repaid by the quiet gained. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE GREAT DOME. 


By JANE ALDEN. | 


About the Duemo there is stir and strife at all times ; | 
crowds come and go; men buy and sell; lads laugh 


and fight ; but there in the midst is the Duomo all un- 
harmed and undegraded, a poem and a prayer in one, 
its marbles shining in the upper air, a thing so majestic 
in its strength, and yet so human in its tenderness, that 
nothing can assail and nothing equal it.—[ Pascarel. 


sa walls could speak, the Cathedral of Florence 
might repeat for us the entire history of the city. 


There is not any great movement, hardly any great | 


name, with which it is not associated. 
Dante knew the Baptistery and watched the 
foundations of the Duomo. The quarrels of blacks 


and whites, of Ghibelline and Guelph, surged about. 
The Medici worshiped themselves and 
The great Arnolfo 
raised its walls. ‘The greater Brunelleschi planned 
Michael 
Angelo carved its statues, and was at work on a 


its walls. 
their Creator under its roof. 


its dome. Giotto built its bell-tower. 


piet4 for the space behind the high altar when he 


died. Luca della Robbia enriched its organ screen 
What 


miracle of mellow marble on carven tracery can so 


with singing youths and laughing children. 


impress the mind as this glamour of greatuess ! 


“ These be thy boast, O Florence ! these thy pride, 
Thy sons, whose genius spreads thy glory wide !” 


San Giovanni, the octagonal Baptistery, which 
is the oldest of the great cathedral group, is said to 
have been transferred, after the easy fashion of 
those days, from the patronage of Mars to that of 
St. John the Baptist. A pillar, supposed to have 
been the pedestal of the god’s statue, still stands in 
its shadowy interior, while above it, in that curious 
blending of classic and Christian association familiar 
to the Renaissance, the cupola curves its quaint 
mosaic, representing the heavenly hierarchy with 
Christ in the center. 

The font here in the Baptistery, at which, ever 
since the days of Dante, the Florentine babies have 
received their names, is composed of a group of 
basins; one of these the ever-unlucky Dante in- 
jured in rescuing a child who had somehow fallen 
into it when it was full. His enemies accused him 
of impiety, and thereby probably fixed the incident 
in his youthful memory, since he records it in the 
Inferno : 

‘**I saw upon the sides and on the bottom 
The livid stones with perforations set, 
All of one size, and every one was round. 
To me less ample seemed they nor more great 
Than those that in my beautiful St. John 
Are fashioned for the place of the baptizers, 
And one of which, not many years ago, 
I broke for some one who was drowning in it.” 


We pass out through the eastern gates, “ worthy,” 
as the great Angelo tells us, “to be the gates of 
Paradise,” on which Ghiberti worked for forty 
years, and when, as Dumas puts it, “the whole life 
of the artist was gathered in sweat, and fell drop 
by drop on this bronze.” 7 

Now we stand face to face with the Campanile 
and the Duomo, called also Santa Maria del Fiore, 
in honor of its patron saint, though, like the 
Baptistery, it has undergone a transfer of alle- 
giances. Once it was under the tutelage of the 
poor little St. Reparata, whose head was cut off 
when she was twelve years old. On the whole, she 
was well paid for her martyrdom by six hundred 
years’ worship in Florence, and need not grudge 
the present honors of her flowery rival. 

When we enter the side door of the Cathedral, 
as we must, we stand in the shadow of the great 
dome. To admire or not to admire, that is the 
question. We shall have good company in either 
mental attitude. 

Michael Angelo, when he had been called to be 
the architect of St. Peter’s at Rome, exclaimed, as 
he gazed from the heights of Fiesole upon the 
swelling dome, *“ Like thee I will not; better, I 
cannot.” 

Mr. Ruskin, on the other hand, after breaking 
his readers’ mental necks by keeping them for some 
fifteen minutes at the study of the interior of this 


same vault, while he explains its defects, remarks, 
finally: “ Your conclusion I think will be, and I 
am sure it ought to be, that the most studious in- 
genuity could not produce a design for the interior 


of a building which should more completely hide its 


extent, and throw away every advantage of its 
magnitude, than this of the Duomo.” 


Yet Hawthorne again, who brought to the art of 


of the entire building. ‘The dome, the niches and 


arches, “crowded with saints and angels, and all 
manner of blessed shapes,”’ fill his soul with delight, 


but, most of all, the windows impress him. 

“Tt is a pity,” he writes, “that anybody should 
die without seeing an antique painted window with 
the bright Italian sunshine streaming through it. 
This is * the dim religious light’ that Milton speaks 
of ; but I doubt whether he ever saw these windows 
when he was in Italy, else he would have illumin- 
ated that word ‘dim’ with some epithet that 
should not chase away the dimness, yet should 
make it shine like a million of rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, and topazes—bright in themselves, but 
dim with tenderness and reverence, because God 
himself was shining through them.” 

It is a comtort to warm ourselves at the flame of 
Hawthorne’s enthusiasm after the chill of Ruskin’s 
‘* Vaulted Book.” Yet Ruskin, too, knows how to 
be enthusiastic, and, when he chooses, can pour out 
living waters of language, which flood his theme 
with beauty and freshness. When he speaks of 
the Campanile, the bell-tower which stands close 
beside the Duomo, united yet distinct, harmonious 
yet individual, he grows nobly eloquent over ‘that 
bright, smooth, sunny surface of glowing jasper, 
those spiral shafts and fairy traceries, so white, so 
faint, so crystalline, that their slight shapes are 
hardly traced on the pallor of the Eastern sky ; 
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that serene mountain of alabaster colored like a 
morning cloud, and chased like a sea-shell.”’ 

This lovely Campanile was planned by Giotto 
when he was nearly sixty years old, and was his 
first experiment in architecture. At the age when 
most men give up all work, Giotto took up a new 
profession. ‘Throwing away the brush, he seized 
the compass and the lines, and even, so Ghiberti 
tells us, the chisel, that he might help to execute 
his own designs for the reliefs. ‘ And why not!” 
exclaims stout old Vasari, “for design and inven- 
tion are the parents of all the arts, and not of one 
only.” 

T he tower to-day stands without the spire which 
its designer intended for it, and all modern archi- 
tects pronounce it more beautiful for the omission. 
Longfellow felt ditferently when he wrote : 

“ In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 

The lily of Florence blooming in stone— 

A vision, a delight, and a desire— 

The builder’s perfect and centennial flower 

That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 

But wanting still the glory of a spire.” = a 

Is not the poet here more nearly right than‘the 
architects ? Surely the hand that raised the stem 
would not have marred the blossom. We feel as 
we do about the colored background of the Greek 
statuary, that it must be right because it was ap- 
proved by the well-nigh infallible judgment of 
genius. 

“ Ah!” we ask, as we turn away from the glori- 
ous group of buildings, “‘ shall we never again see a 
Giotto, an Arnolfo, or a Brunelleschi? Is the age 
of great art quite past, or are we perchance only 
on the dark hemisphere, which by and by ‘through 
the shadow of the globe shall sweep into the 
younger day’ of art and architecture ?” 

Be this as it may, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the days of cathedral-raising are over, 
since men no longer build as they used—‘“‘on their 
knees.””’ Why should we shrink from frankly ad- 
mitting that ours is a utilitarian age? Why can 
we not devote ourselves without apology to the 
railroad, the steamboat, and the factory ? 

These, too, have their capacity of greatness. We 
know that with every advance in its history the 
world has left something beautiful behind. Yes, 
we acknowledge it all, and yet we sigh as we re- 
member the shaft and the dome and the octagon 
carved against the Italian sky. 


A GROWL FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
6 fps groups on the broad piazza; heads to- 


gether ; tongues going ; voices lowered ; glances 
cast from the corners of various eyes to see if un- 
desirable hearers are about. 

What is the nature of all this eager talk? Is it 
about the lovely mist-veiled mountains whose noble 
lines meet the soft azure of the summer sky? Is 
it concerning the grand pine forests that band with 
living green the mountain bases? of the fair spread- 
ing meadows, elm-shaded, bird-haunted? or of the 
lovely nooks that the genial summer has fitted up 
for sweet resting-places? Oh, no! Neither is the 
conversation about the last new book, a favorite 
picture, music that one has enjoyed, sights that 
another has seen, retrospect or anticipation of 
travel. These well-dressed, well-educated, Christian 
people, in the enjoyment of rare privileges, are 
talking about—the table; what they like to eat; 
what they ought to have, what they don’t get; what 
they eat at home ; they are discussing salads, meats, 
fish, pastry. 

The bill of fair is so monotonous,” says one. 
“The coffee is perfectly horrid!” says another. 
‘“‘T believe it is warmed up for dinner,” says a third. 
“IT don't see why people who keep boarders can't 
appreciate the tastes of their patrons,’ moans a 
fourth. ‘So many little relishes that one would 
like, and not one can we get! Now there’s meat- 
balls, instead of putting on to the table thick, bloody- 
looking slices of cold roast beef for supper; and 
why don’t we ever have omelets?’ So runs the 
turbid stream of complaint, retrospect of better 
“tables,” recipes for dainty dishes, till, this subject 
being exhausted, the talkers’ physical conditions 
are discussed. Livers are compared; stomachs 
treated exhaustively; malaria entered into; past 
sickness described, present ailments bemoaned. 
This sort of thing goes on among a certain class all 
summer long. But this is not all, nor the worst. 
At the table the fussy, dainty, too-good-for-anything 
persons make themselves perfect nuisances. They 
look at their piece of steak, turn it over, taste it, 
push it aside, looking up for sympathy in their 


martyrdom. They sip their coffee, make wry 
faces, swallow a little, and give the cup an indig- 
nant shove. Their rolls are underdone, their pie- 
crust tough, their fish spoiied, their fruit stale. 
The persons at the table who would gladly make 
the best of the eatables, really good in most re- 
spects ; who would like to forget the details of eat- 
ing in pleasant and harmonizing chat. are constantly 
fretted and disgusted. They go to the table with 
fear and trembling, and leave it with alacrity ; they 
are delighted to be later or earlier than these gus- 
tatory table-mates. 

One reason, and that a chief one, why these 
fault-finders are so dainty is that they continually 
overeat ; consequently they never have a keen ap- 
petite ; nothing ** tastes good ’’ to their jaded palate. 
If they would take a crust of bread and a bit of 
cheese for lunch, and spend the day mountain- 
climbing, they would be glad of the supper consid- 
ered so lacking ; the situation would at once improve. 
Unfortunately, many of the growlers think their 
chronic dissatisfaction a proof of delicacy, high- 
breeding, exalted birth, and noble antecedents. Could 
they “see themselves as others see them,” they 
would drop .all such notions incontinently. Could 
they hear the remarks made behind their very 
strait-laced and self-esteemed backs, they would, it 
is believed, say less and keep their noses at a differ- 
ent angle. 


COMFORT VERSUS CONVENTIONALITY. 


b Spree complete change of clothing adopted by 
some of our city dwellers during the summer 
season is very marked; perhaps more marked 
among men than women. A few years ago it was 
said in the writer’s presence, in commenting on a 
gentleman just arrived from San Francisco, “ I 
never knew before that a man could be a gentleman 
in a gray flannel shirt.” Perhaps this was taking 
Shakespeare too literally—making the tailor the 
creator. But at that time the remark represented 
the opinion of a majority of people. Yet the dec- 
laration made now, but four years later, would 
arouse a feeling of comtempt for the speaker, so 
great has been the change of opinion. 

On one of the sultry afternoons which New 
York has been forced to endure recently, two gen- 
tlemen, of about the same age, and, as near as 
could be judged, of the same social standing, stood 
side by side on a Bridge car. One wore the con- 
ventional dress of a New York business man ; 
that is, it was the conventional dress when he left 
home in the morning, but on the homeward jour- 
ney there was a sad falling off. The collar was a 
damp cloth, bearing no resemblance to anything in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth; the bosom of the shirt was 
wrinkled, while the cuffs had long since lost their 
edge, as also the wearer’s self-respect. Every 
movement indicated that he had but one anxiety, 
and that was to reach the privacy of his own home. 
His neighbor wore a pretty striped flannel shirt 
with handsome white silk tie ; a coat of wool, light 
in weight and color, that matched his trousers; he 
looked as fresh and well cared for as when he left 
home in the morning. Not far back of these two 
stood a fleshy man mopping his face and head, 
whose collar had long since lost all resemblance 
to a collar, and it was apparent that the tie had 
proved too burdensome, for the end hung from the 
pocket of his coat. 
with the formality of a vest, and as the wind pro- 
duced by the moving car blew back the alpaca 
coat, the full mechanism of his toilet was revealed ; 
the public was admitted into freest confidence with 
the mysteries of hisclothes. It would seem impos- 
sible to question which man was the more appro- 
priately dressed for the day. Surely the dress 
most fit for the street is that which least suggests 
the need of a change of toilet. 

It seems absurd, when enduring the heat of the 
tropics, that we should cling to the clothing suited 
to the mildly warm days of spring and autumn. 
In the tropics men not only adopt a style of dress 
suited to the temperature, but the whole mode of 
life is adapted to the temperature. With us there 
is no shortening of hours, except on Saturdays. 
The mass of men live under the same nervous 
strain that they endure the rest of the year; but 
there are but few out of a great number who have 
the courage to dress suitably—and this means by no 
intrepretation carelessly. A man who has taste 
pays attention to the little details that go to make 
a perfectly harmonious effect. Surely artistic 
comfort is far more desirable than limp, moist 
conventionality. 


Evidently he had dispensed | 


PICKED UP. 


George Bancroft, the venerable historian, attrib- 
utes his longevity to three causes: That he was the 
middle child of his father’s family, equally distant 
from the youngest and the eldest; that he had 
always gone to bed at ten o'clock, unless it had 
been impossible; and that he had always spent 
four hours in each day in the open air, unless pre- 
vented by storm. 


Renovation of furniture being the order of the 
day in most kouseholds just at present, it may be 
mentioned that all French polished furniture should 
be rubbed with furniture polish and very soft 
cloths. Old-fashioned housekeepers, however, gen- 
erally claim that nothing surpasses beeswax and 
turpentine well rubbed in till it shines like glass. 
Painted furniture, unless very dirty, needs dusting 
only ; but if washed, it should be done very quickly 
with a little warm water and dried at once with a 
soft cloth. The same must be done with the 
painted border of a room. New paint should be 
kept as clean as possible, for the first application 
of water takes off the gloss that can never be re- 
placed without a fresh coat of paint. © 


One way to get married and take a tour: The 
two young people are not at all rich. They are 
going to live in four rooms upstairs in a little sub- 
urban house. Neither one had a home,and when 
they made up their minds to be married they began, 
first of all, to save from their earnings to furnish 
for themselves a corner which they could call home. 
Several weeks before their wedding they engaged 
their rooms, and enjoyed furnishing them and visit- 
ing them together quite as much as if they were 
arranging a mansion to live in. They moved their 
trunks the morning of the wedding day, and in the 
evening they had a few friends come in to see them 
in their little new parlor, where the minister mar- 
ried them. The bride then served the guests to a 
supper she had prepared before putting on her 
white dress, and everybody was very happy and 
merry. It seemed almost as if they thought this 
way of doing was as pleasant and homelike and 
lovely as if they had rushed off to spend their say- 
ings on a wedding journey. 

There is nothing in the world more pathetic than 
the meek, timorous, shrinking ways of certain old 
people—we have all seen them—who have given up 
their old homes into younger hands, and subsided 
into some out-of-the-way corner of it, to sit by the 
fireside and table henceforth as if they were mere 
pensioners, afraid of “making trouble,” afraid of 
being “in the way,” afraid of accepting the half 
that is their due, and going down to their graves 
with a pitiful, deprecating air, as if constantly apol- 
ogizing for staying so long. There is no scorn too 
deep and sharp for the sons and daughters who 
will accept this attitude on the part of those to 
whom they owe so much. Sometimes, to be sure, 
people grow old with a bad grace. They become 
embittered by misfortune or affliction, or are peev- 
ish and unreasonable under the goad of ill health. 
All the more do they appeal to great gentleness 
and faithfulness. Let it be borne in mind that we, 
too, are hastening on toward the sunset of life, and 
that it is possible that we may ripen into very uncom- 
fortable old people, to demand much more of pa- 
tience and devotion than we, as children, yield. 


Alphonse Daudet in “Trente Ans de Paris” 
gives the following touching incident: “I remem- 
ber one of my ‘little ones,’ a refined and chosen 
nature, to whom I had become attached, and whom 
I used to help in his work for the sole pleasure of 
watching his young intelligence develop like a bud 
in spring. ‘Touched by my care of him, the child 
had made me promise to pass my holidays with 
him in the country. His parents, he said, would 
be so glad to know me, to thank me. And so it 
happened that on prize day, after great successes 
which he owed to me a little, my pupil took me by 
the hand and led me with pretty grace to where his 
family were gathered—father, mother, elegant sis- 
ters—all busy packing away his prize books in the 
rear of a break. I must have cut a sorry figure in 
my threadbare coat, and something in me must 
have displeased, for the family hardly looked at 
me, and the poor little fellow went away with heavy 
eyes and abashed at his disappoiutment and mine. 
Moments of humiliation and cruelty that wither, 
dishonor life! I trembled with rage in my little 
room under the roof, while the carriage rolled away 
the child and the coarse bourgeois who had in so 
cowardly a manner wounded me.” 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 
A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


HE three children woke up the next morning 
feeling all the excitement of Christmas in 
summer. They stole noiselessly down stairs and 
out-of-doors, where the birds had hardly waked up 
enough to peep a good-morning. The camp was 
brushed and rearranged for the inspection of papa. 
All the new finds in fungi, in stones, in bark, were 
put again in the best light, to find themselves re- 
placed in their first position, as being the best 
place to show off their beauties. The schoolroom 
was brushed with a broom made of twigs; the seats, 
covered with moss, put in place, and books ar- 
ranged in the most orderly manner against one of 
the trees. Before these preparations were com- 
pleted, Catherine blew the whistle, and if a single 
bird had overslept that morning, he must have 
been wakened when those happy children went 
rushing and tumbling down the hill to the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory were in their places, and 
were overwhelmed with kisses, while three pairs of 
eyes could not avoid looking at the enticing bundles 
that were beside each plate. At last, like birds 
sitting in a nest, the children were in their places, 
and then began the exciting pleasure of untying 
the brown paper parcels. Polly sueceeded in un- 
covering her present first, and screamed with delight 
as she saw the “ nurse doll ”’ all ready, from tip of 
shoe to the tip end of her calico bonnet, to begin 
duties. Her apron was starched until Catherine 
declared it would “ crack,” and there was the love- 
liest big bow and ends at the back. Belle flew 
round the table and hugged her papa till he had 
to untwine her arms from his neck. ‘“ You knew 
what we wanted,” she said, at last. (Belle always 
owned her things in common with the others.) 
“You knew we wanted a tea set more than any- 
thing else,” she continued, as she went back and 
took the cover off a box, holding a set of white 
dishes with narrow bands of green. Mary held 
tightly to her heart a box of paints and brushes, 
while her big brown eyes were full of tears of joy. 
“Oh, papa! how good you are!” she said, as she 
kissed him. 

“ Breakfast! breakfast!’ cried Mr. Gregory, at 
last. “This is too fine a day to spend eating 
breakfast. Besides, this family have some talks 
ahead of them, and the rock is the place for talks.”’ 
In spite of this there was chatting and laughing 
until breakfast was really over and the family 
started for the rock. ‘The children knew then that 
there would be no lessons, for their mamma did not 
take any work. Mary walked closely beside her 
mother, for she thought she saw a sadder look than 
usual in her face. | 

When the camp had been inspected, and the 
clearing-up work approved of, Mr. Gregory sat 
down and took Polly on his lap. The other chil- 
dren sat down in front of him, and then they no- 
ticed how closely their mother sat beside him, with 
her hand under his arm. 

After a little Mr. Gregory said: 

“Once upon a time—” 

“A story, a story!” screamed Polly, clapping her 
hands. 

“ Do not interrupt, Polly,’’ chided her papa. 

“ Excuse me, papa,” said Polly, penitently. 

“Once upon a time,’ continued Mr. Gregory, 
“there were three little girls.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Polly, in a disappointed tone. 

“ Polly!” exclaimed Mary. 

«“ As I said,” resumed Mr. Gregory, “there were 
three little girls, who lived with their father and 
mother in a very small, plain house in the mountains. 
This family had very little money, but were very 
wealthy inlove. I hardly think in all the world that 
you could find a family who were richer in love.” 
Mr. Gregory was quiet a minute, and then went on. 
‘The mamma of these little girls was not very strong, 
and so it was thought best that this family should 
live in the mountains for five more years.” 

“ Goody, goody!” cried Polly, and the other two 
nodded approval. 

“This meant that the little girls would be quite 
big girls before the family could go back to the 
city, so the papa and mamma decided that it would 
be wisest to move to a village not far from their 
present home, where there were other people, other 
children, and a school to which these little girls 
could go. To make this change, it is necessary 


to have more money, so the papa of these little 
girls is going to leave their mamma in their charge 
and go back to the city to work and earn it. 
There are no tears in this family to shed when 
everybody must help everybody else to be brave,” 
he said when Polly gave a little sob. But though 
he spoke firmly, Polly felt his arm closer about her 
as he continued: “ These little girls are all to be 
self-supporting women, and they are going to begin 
now, by helping each other to bear things as well 
as do things. As this papa must be at his new 
work in two weeks’ time, the packing must begin 
to-day; for he wants to have the family settled in 
the new home before he leaves.” 

Of course the children tried to be brave, and 
they succeeded fairly well, but it was very hard that 
first day. After that it was not so hard, for there 
was so much to do, so many plans about the new 
house, so many surmises about the new people, that 


the three ox-carts were at the door before they | 


felt that the time had come to start. A buckboard 
followed the ox-carts down the hill, through the 
early morning sunshine, three days after Mr. Greg- 
ory had told the story on the rock. The children 
went from the little cottage full of glee over the 
frantic effort made by Topsy to escape from the 
basket in which she was to make her journey to 
her new home. | 

All day they traveled slowly, getting out by the 
way to pick flowers; to chase a particularly fine 
butterfly ; to peer into a bird’s nest, spied by the 
way. They lunched close to a lovely cool spring 
that fell over moss-covered stones into a tiny pool. 
Just as the sun was setting, the spire of a little 
church was seen among the trees ; then the children 
saw in the valley toward which they were going a 
number of small houses nestling closely together. 
They were soon driving through the one street of 
the village, and stopped before the largest house, on 
the front of which, in large black letters, appeared 
“Mountain House.” They got out gladly, for they 
had become very tired. 

They felt very timid when they entered the big, 
bare dining-room. Polly held tightly to Catherine’s 
hand, while Belle and Mary felt as if they were 
turned adrift in a barren waste. When supper 
was put before them, the flies disputed possession to 
such an extent that the children yielded readily. 
That night they slept soundly, and the next morn- 
ing, as soon as they had finished their breakfast, 
they started, with Catherine, and their papa and 
mamma, to find the newhouse. It was a little fur- 
ther down the road—a house larger than the cot- 
tage. The rooms were small, but large enough for 
people who liked to sit close together. There was 
a parlor, which was to be used by mamma as her day 
room. On the floor was a new matting, and the 
first thing put on to it was the great couch and pil- 
lows, and on this mamma was seated comfortably. 


Then her stand and rocker, and her favorite pict-— 
ure was hung up, and three or four chairs were 
put in place; and papa appeared with a brown 
paper parcel, which he untied, and then tossed on 


mamma's lap some pretty scrim curtains to hang 


under the heavy curtains that had hung at the cot-. 


tage windows. 
in order, and a bunch of golden-rod in a dark blue 


Before dinner time that room was 


pitcher was Mary’s finishing touch as they started | 


for the hotel where they were to take dinner. 

‘* No, sir, not a bit of me will leave to go to that 
fly-trap for something to eat. 
packed, and a bit of bread, and that’s enough for 
me, shure. I hope ye'll not be pizened before I 


I’ve got me tea un- 


can get ye a male’s vittels,” declared Catherine, 
when Mr. Gregory came for her to go to dinner. 
The rooms upstairs were covered with rag carpets, 
and big, old-fashioned bedsteads, with bureaus and 


washstands, were in each room. 


After dinner all worked busily to put these 
rooms in order, so that they might really begin to 


live in their own house that night. They succeeded, 


and if you had gone there the third day you would 
never have thought that the family had just moved . 
i : | place, and the tadpole doesn’t need his tail to help 
Monday morning the children were introduced 


in. 


to the teacher, and began their school life. It was 


very hard for Polly, who had never been in a real 
schoolroom. Bella and Mary soon adapted them- 
Poor. 


selves, for they had been to school before. 
Polly ! how shocked she was to find that it was 
wrong, against the rules of the school, to ask ques- 
tions about anything that puzzled her; that she 
could not lie off on her back and watch the clouds 
when she recited the multiplication table; that it 
was a much greater evidence of scholarship to be 
able to pronounce the words on the printed page of 
the book than to ask questions about the meanings 


of the words ; that not to be able to give the defini- 
tion of a river from the geography was very stupid, 
even if you could tell, in your own way, what it 
was, how it was formed, and be able to name all 
the rivers inthe country! Not to be able to subtract 
was very stupid, though you could tell the name of 
every bird of the region and know how they built 
their nests. Poor Polly! how could she ever 
have been brave and patient through that week if 
it had not been for her wise papa! 

The next Monday morning three sad-faced little 
girls came into the pretty schoolroom, for they had 


_ just watched the stage out of sight on the top of 


which sat their papa, going out into that great 
world beyond the mountains to. earn the money 
that would buy them the education necessary to 
make them useful women. 


BY THE BROOK. 


By Louise Hook. 


ASHING over the stones, now in the shade of 
cool woods, now creeping through the sunny 
meadow and crossing the road beneath the old slab 


bridge to seek the shelter of the trees again, the 
brook flows onward to the valley. Jewel-weed and 
cardinal flowers fringe its banks, the shy birds 
come down to the brink for a sip of water, and the 
thirsty traveler is glad to hear its musical tinkle 


in the ravine below him when the sun is high. 
But there are many others that love the brook, and 
depend on it for their homes, their food, their very 
lives; and in the sultry July days, when even the 
birds find it rather too warm in the trees, how 
these creatures of the stream must enjoy the cool 
water ! 

If we go down by the bridge and sit on this 
large, flat rock, round which the water flows, we 
shall see some of the brook’s inhabitants very soon. 
There is one that nobody could mistake! His 
coat is green and spotted, and he is resting on 
a submerged stone, with only his swelling throat 
and round bright eyes above the surface of the 
pool. Just now he is very quiet, but he can croak 
loudly enough to be heard half a mile away ; the 
old bull in the pasture could hardly make more 
noise himself, and no doubt that is why our spotted 
friend is called a bull-frog. He looks like the 
patriarch of the pool, and probably his deep-toned re- 
marks are greatly respected; but other members of 
his family have more musical voices than his, and 
their low trilling sounds very pleasant in the 
spring evenings. Where are they? More spotted 
backs and bright eyes are seen at the top of the 
water, and the further we look the more we see, 
till one wonders where all these frogs came from. 
Perhaps we can find out. 

Here where the water is most quiet, close by the 
bank, something very strange is floating. It looks 
like a mass of white jelly with black specks scat- 
tered through it—nothing more; and yet it is as 
curious as anything we shall see in the whole 
length of the brook. Shapeless and motionless as it 
is, there is life in that jelly-mass, and as time goes 
on, those specks will grow larger and larger, and 
will turn and move slowly in their strange dwelling- 
place, till they have become of a definite rounded 
shape, with a little pointed tail apiece, and are 


| ready to come wriggling into midstream and coast 


along the bottom like shadows. And here isa 
whole shoal of just such creatures, wagging their 
tails like puppies, and looking more like animated 
frying-pans than anything else. 

But wait awhile. These funny pollywogs, or tad- 
poles, are growing all the time, and by and by 
something curious happens to them—at least. it 
must seem very strange to them. They have 
grown accustomed to swimming about and steering 
themselves by those queer little tails, but when 
they feel four little feet beginning to grow, what 
can they think of it! At first, no doubt, they are 
very clumsy, but as time goes on, the-feet grow 
into fine long legs, that can spring from place to 


him swim any more, so it shrinks away, and behold 
him, a grown-up frog! Perhaps the great bull- 
frog that has been blinking at us all the time from 
the pool is meditating on his past history and won- 
derful experience. 

Here, too, our friend the toad used to live before 
he was grown up. His history is very much like 
that of the frog’s, for, though he has taken to the 
roadside now, his youth was spent in this quiet 
stream, and the air was an unknown element to 
him. But, as the frogs have learned to sit on the 
bank and breathe comfortably, the toad has con- 
trived to dispense with the water altogether, though 
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his youthful impressions are still strong enough for 
him to prefer a wet day to a dry one. 

But the brook can show us more wonders. Who 
would look for spiders’ webs beneath the water ? 
Yet here is one, formed into the. prettiest little 
thimble-shaped house, perfectly white, and light as 
a little balloon, as it floats in the stream. Indeed, 
it is so light that it would rise to the top like a 
cork were it not fastened by long threads to the 
water-plants around it, for it is filled with air that 
the careful builder has carried into it, bubble after 
bubble. And here is the builder herself, running 
over the stones as only a spider can run, and going 
through the water with equal speed, while her pre- 
cious air-bubble shines like a silver shield on her 
hairy back ; and if the brook can show us anything 
odder than its water-spiders and frog’s eggs, they 
must be strange indeed! 

A little splash, as if the brook had heard us and 
wanted us to see that we have not nearly ex- 
hausted its wonders. Not that the little brown 
grub on the stem of that sweet flag is a very re- 
markable object, but it seems to be climbing out 
of the water, and who knows what it will do when 
it reaches the air? But why should a water insect 
try to leave its native element? How strangely it 
is behaving! Surely, it might better have stayed 
at home, for its skin has cracked down the back, 
and what will become of it now? 

But the grub seems quite unconcerned. He ap- 
pears to think his skin is nothing more than a tight 
coat, and is pulling and tugging to get it off. At 


last his head comes through the crack, then his 


body, looking very long and soft and slender, and 
finally his six legs ; until he steps out on the leaf, 
leaving the dry, brittle skin still clinging to it, and 
looking like the ghost of his former self. For he 
looks quite differently now. He seems very feeble, 
and the long, soft rings on his back are almost 
enough to overbalance him. But his strength 
returns rapidly, the i expand and shine in the 
sun, and his eyes grow bright. What a beautiful 
dragon-fly is here! You cannot catch him, for 
away he goes like a flash, turning and darting with 
marvelous quickness as he pursues the gnats danc- 
ing in the sunshine. The ugly little dwarf of the 
brook has become the golden-winged king of the air ! 


EVENING INDOOR AMUSEMENTS FOR 


CHILDREN. 
By Martrua Wo.xcortr Hircucock. 


“  - heard of a new way to play Dumb Cram- 
bo,” Maggie announced at the dinner-table ; 
“let us try it to-night.” 
Accordingly that evening the children played the 
game of Dumb Crambo Shadows. | 
Maggie had invited the Hazard children to join 
them, as well as Aunt Sue and Mamma. The 
players having made two sides, one party took pos- 


session of the sitting-room and the other the study, 


and a sheet was hung across the double door be- 
tween the two rooms. ‘Tommy stretched it tightly 
by tacking it with pins to the sides of the doorway. 
Perhaps you do not know that pins may be driven 
so firmly into woodwork, or even plaster, that they 
can only be pulled out with difficulty. Hold the 
pin straight and hammer discreetly. The advan- 
tage of using pins is that neither sheet nor wood- 
work is injured by the tiny point. 

The sitting-room party whispered together and 
chose a word. 

“It rhymes with ball,” said Maggie. : 

“ All right,” Tommy answered; “turn out the 

as.’’ 

At once the sitting-room became dark, except for 
a great square of light where the sheet hung in the 
doorway. Presently on this white surface appeared 
shadowy . forms, making gestures from which the 
spectators were forced to guess what word they 
were representing, ‘ Tall,” “ pall,’’ “haul, ” “all,” 
“‘ fall,” * call,” etc., were none of them the right 
word, and once the sitting-room party very nearly 


_ failed to guess what the pantomime before them 


signified. Failure meant disgrace, and they were 
saved by the discovery that the great shapeless 
shadow with ears and a tail, and a mouth that 
kept opening and shutting, was intended for a 
Thomas cat uttering his nightly “ miawl.” 

When the actors finally guessed that the word 
was “gall,” it was their turn to choose a word, 
after which the gas in the sitting-room was lighted 
again, that in the study was extinguished, and the 
other side became the actors. ‘To succeed in throw- 
ing a good shadow it is necessary to stand near the 
sheet, in most cases turning the profile. Exaggerate 


all gestures, and they can hardly fail to be amusing. 

Aunt Sue suggested that they should have 
charades afterwards, giving a few directions in the 
choice of suitable words for acting. 

‘The word should be composed of but two or 
three syllables, each of which is by itself a plain 
English word. Longer words are sometimes 
chosen, but they are not usually so good. ‘ Free- 
hold’ is a good example. The syllable ‘free’ is 
acted, then the syllable ‘hold,’ then the whole 
word, and some one must announce, ‘ First syl- 
lable,’ ‘Second syllable,’ ‘Whole word,’ so that 
the audience may know which is being acted. 

“The word itself should not be spoken often, but 
its meaning should be plainly brought out by the 
actors. Make the scenes short, but try to make 
them amusing. Dress up the characters, disguising 
them as much as possible; it makes more fun.” 

The children took these instructious to heart, 
and I only wish you could have seen Tommy in his 
great character of the cow, and Maggie as an Irish 
Biddy with a brogue. 

Charades proved a great amusement, but one 
evening, to vary the performance, the children 
tried Acting Proverbs. 

‘A new broom sweeps clean” was the first one 
chosen to be guessed. Maggie again took the part 
of an Irish servant, Pet was the mistress of the 
house, and Tommy a rheumatic old uncle. When 
the sliding doors were drawn back he was discov- 
ered in an armchair before the fire. He groaned 
pathetically, and moved as if his joints were made 
of wood. Pei, in spectacles, a horse-hair wig, cap, 
and snowy kerchief, sat opposite, describing the 
virtues of the new servant. 

‘‘She is a we-markable tweasure,” said the wee 
lady in conclusion. 

“Humph!” grunted Tommy ; “ wait a week and 
see. I think she put damp sheets on my bed, I 
feel so much worse this morning. Ow!” 

“I will ask her at once,” said Pet, bustling to 
the door. 3 

* Bridget !” | 

“Yes, mum,” comes a doleful answer, and 
Bridget appears, hanging her head. 

‘“* Why, what’s the matter ?” asks her mistress. 

‘“ Sure, mum, I meant no harrm at all, at all. 
"Tis an accidense that’s after happening.” (The 
story Bridget now tells is one she has read and re- 
membered.) “I was shwaping the room, and a 
little burrd flew in an’ he lit on the clock. ‘ Cuckoo!’ 
says he, bowld as brass. ‘ Whisht,’ says I, ‘ himself 
is ashlape in the arrum-chair,’ says I. ‘Cuckoo,’ 
says he again, jist that way. ‘ Whisht!’ I says to 
him again, an’ I sthruck him wan with the broom, 
an’—an’ here I have the three halves dead in my 
hand !”’ 

“Oh, dear!” says Pet, “the stupid thing has 
broken my new cuckoo clock !”’ 

But Bridget, being forgiven on account of her 
good intentions, is told to sweep up the hearth. 

She runs about after broom, dust-pan, etc., upset- 
ting chairs, leaving the door open on Tommy’s back, 
then slamming it so that he winces and groans, and 
Pet is obliged to give her a number of commands, 
at the same time excusing her to Tommy on account 
of her zeal. ‘The scene comes to an end when 
Bridget, on her hands and knees before the fire, 
succeeds in poking the broom handle between Tom- 
my’s ribs so painfully that he forgets all his other 
aches and jumps up to punish her just as the doors 
shut on a terrified Irish howl. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good” was 
acted in a literal way as follows : 

An able crew of two were discovered in a ship 
(or washtub) laboring in a gale. In spite of heroic 
exertions she became a wreck, drifting helplessly 
until she struck on a desolate island composed of 
chairs laid on the floor and covered with shawls. 
The exhausted mariners crawled ashore, but had 
barely announced themselves saved when a horde 
of cannibals attacked and made them prisoners, 
representing by signs their extreme hunger and 
their gratitude to the tempest for providing them 
with a meal. 

Mamma sometimes suffered from bad headaches, 
and on these occasions it would not do to have any 
noise in the house. To keep the children oceupied 
without disturbing the invalid, Aunt Sue resorted 
to the games which are played with pencil and 
paper. ‘Consequences,’ always a great favorite, 
is so well known that it is not necessary to describe 
it. Perhapsthe game of ‘ Oracles ” may be famil- 
iar to many, but as it is a better and brighter game 
than “ Consequences,’ I will explain it for the 
benefit of the few who have not played it. When 
the children heard that they were expected to 


make rhymes, they declared that they never could 
play such a game. But, on trying, they found it 
was not so hard a thing to do, after all. Each 
player wrote a question on one scrap of paper, and 
a word on a smaller scrap. The folded papers 
were shaken in a hat, and then distributed, each 
person drawing a question and a word. The ques- 
tion must be answered in rhyme and the word 
introduced in the answer. 

Papa was induced to play this game, and his 
answer was pronounced so good that I give it here 
as an example. 

This was the question he drew out of the hat: 

‘““When the day breaks, what becomes of the 
pieces ?” | 

The word was “ Turkey.” 

Papa gave such a groan of despair on reading 
them that the children laughed with delight, but 
he resigned himself to the task and soon produced 
the following answer : f 

“‘ When the day breaks, it breaks in the east, 

Over Turkey, that land of renown ; 
And as for the pieces, it follows, of course, 
That the turkeys must gobble them down !” 

The game of “ Verbarium ” is played as follows : 

A good, long word is selected from the diction- 
ary, such as “indefatigable.” Each player writes 
it at the top of a sheet of paper, and under it a list 
of all the shorter words he is able to spell with the 
same letters. No letter can be used in a short 
word oftener than it is repeated in the long word. 
For instance, the letter “‘e” is found twice in “ in- 
defatigable ” and “d” only once; “defeat”’ can be 
spelled, but not “defeated ;” “eel,” but not “ eli- 
gible,” since only one “1” is contained in “ indefat- 
igable.” 

The children discovered with astonishment how 
many little words are hidden away in one of those 
big polysyllables such as Dr. Samuel Johnson de- 
lighted to write down in his famous Dictionary. 

‘** But you all know so many more words than I,” 
Pet complained. 

“You will know more words than Tommy does 
now when you are as big, if you keep on playing 
this game,” said Maggie, to console her. 

“ Would you like a little game that you can play 
as well as anybody?” asked Aunt Sue. “Let us 
try ‘Come-she-come.’”’ 

“What a queer name! 

cried the children. 
_ “T have not the least idea what it means, but I 
used to play it when I was alittle tot. I will guess 
something that is in the room and tell you what 
letter it begins with. Come-she-come!” Aunt 
Sue waited, but no one spoke. 

“Oh, you must ask, ‘ What does she come by ?’ ” 

“ What does she come by ?” 

comes by ‘c.’” 

“ Carpet,” guessed Maggie. 

‘‘ Curtain,” said Pet. 

“Cockadoodledoo,” suggested Tommy, pointing 
to the Japanese rooster on a penwiper. But Aunt 
Sue still shook her head. 

Sure enough, it was Pet who- finally guessed 
“eord,” a ball of which useful article hung in plain 
sight on the desk. Then Pet chose a subject. 

“Oh, do play ‘What is my thought like?” said 
Maggie after a while; ‘there is just time for a game 
before bedtime.’ ” 

“T have a thought,” said Tommy. 

‘“ What is it like, Aunt Sue ?” 

‘“‘ Like molasses,” said his aunt. 

‘“ Like algebra,” said Maggie. 

Pet said it was like Uncle Pete’s donkey, and 
Papa that it was like the night before Christmas. 

Papa looked all around the room thoughtfully, 
seemed just about to answer, then took out his watch, 
looked at it, and remarked, “It is high time you 
were in bed, myson. Now good-night, all of you.” 


What does it mean ?” 


DANGEROUS IN NUMBERS. 
Wwe would think that the tiny, harmless-look- 


ing shrimp could threaten the safety of a fleet 
of boats? A fleet of coal boats were anchored a 
short distance above the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
waiting to be unloaded. They were all found in a 
leaky condition, that grew constantly worse. On 
examination it was found that thousands of shrimps 
had eaten out the oakum in the seams of the ves- 
sels. It has cost thousands of dollars to repair the 
damage. ‘The fleet, which consisted of seventy-five 
coal barges, was towed into the current to wash the 
shrimps off, and then sawdust was put into the 
seams. It requires constant watchfulness to keep 
the boats afloat until they can be unloaded. The 
eargo is valued at $175,000. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


By THE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 
** The battle is the Lord’s.’’—1 Sam. xvii., 47. 


HE story of the battle between David and 
Goliath has in all ages possessed a peculiar 
charm for persons of every class and every condi- 
tion. I shall not occupy any portion of the space 
allotted to this article in telling the story over 
again. Any student who is curious to investigate 
the attitude of the giant or the avoirdupois of his 
armor will find abundant material for the gratifi- 
cation of his archaic curiosity in any fairly good 
Bible dictionary. Any reader who wishes to refresh 
his memory respecting the story itself will doubt- 
less find it told in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, in her 
usual felicitous and inimitable style, in one of her 
admirable * Home Talks.” Assuming that my 
readers are familiar with the story, or can easily 
make themselves familiar with it, and leaving them 
to get from other sources such light on the ques- 
tions of feet and inches and pounds and ounces as 
they really think important or advantageous for 
their further study of this romantic and instructive 
episode, I desire to turn their thoughts out of the 
past into the present, that they may consider with 
me what light this narrative throws on our own 
life, and on the principles which underlie success 
and achieve victory in our own conflicts with Phi- 
listinism in all its various forms and all its various 
shapes and sizes. 

1. David had unconsciously made _ preparation 
for this turning-point in his life. He had acquired 
rare skill with his sling; and he had not acquired 
that without long practice. He had acquired good 
health, and with it manly vigor and strong courage, 
in his shepherd life on the hills about Bethlehem. 
And he had done this by the fidelity and courage 
with which he performed his humble tasks when 
no eye was overlooking to mark his courage and 
no applause was ready to greet his victory. If he 
had not been a good shot, this opportunity would 
have been no opportunity to him. If he had not 
possessed a brave heart, it would have opened no 
door to him. Suddenly, and in a way wholly un- 
expected to himself, he reaped the harvest—I will 
not say the reward, for that is to belittle his achieve- 
ment—of his past youthful fidelity, and the wise 
employment of his time in acquiring a soldier’s art 
with a simple weapon. 

Young people are apt to dream of sudden vic- 
tories won, sudden deeds of valor performed, sud- 
den promotion through some lucky chance. They 
envy their luckier comrade the golden opportunity 
that has come to him, and growl at their own ill 
luck. In truth, however, opportunity is naught 
without ability to meet and to match it. David 
had no better opportunity than every private in 
Saul’s army; but he had an ability which they had 
not, and therefore could seize the opportunity while 
they looked on. Martin Luther studied faithfully 
the Scriptures in the old convent, with no dream 
that by and by he was to unclasp the Book and open 
it to the world. Napoleon, as a youth, visiting 
Toulon, studied the strategic points of the city 
while his companions were picnicking ; he believed 
that no knowledge comes amiss. When the Revo- 
lution broke out he won his first promotion by the 
capture of Toulon, a feat which he could not have 
accomplished but for that morning’s study. Wash- 
ington won in the ignominivus defeat of Braddock 
both the capacity and the reputation which led to 
his elevation to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colonial army. Abraham Lincoln did not make a 
bid for the Presidency when he stumped [Illinois 
against Douglas; but that losing campaign of his 
won for him the Presidential nomination. And his 
back-log studies in his Kentucky home were a part 
of the preparation for the political campaign in 
Illinois ; though he did not, could not, know it at 
the time. I have in mind a young man who has 
just entered uvon a position which any young man 
ambitious of a literary career might well covet, and 
which possibly some of his apparently less lucky 
companions do covet. “ Lucky fellow!” they will 
say. But the truth is that the time which most 
college graduates—do I do them an injustice? let 
me say, then, some college graduates—spend in 
looking about for some light and genteel and re- 
munerative occupation, he has spent in doing quietly, 


1 [nternational Sunday-School Lesson for September 1.— 
1 Sam. xvil., 32-51. 


faithfully, industriously, the work that fell to his 
hand—work that gave him no reputation, afforded 
him but poor pay, and promised him no chance 
whatever of promotion. But when the totally un- 
expected chance came, he had acquired a capacity 
to seize it. He had made friends, a possessiun worth 
more than reputation; and acquired capability, a 
possession worth more than money. Every one 
has opportunities enough. What we lack is the power 
to avail ourselves of them. Given opportunity with- 
out power: result, Lord Fairfax and McClellan. 
Given the same opportunity with power: result, 
Oliver Cromwell and General Grant. You develop 
your powers, and God will give you opportunities 
enough, never you fear. 

Z. It was not his skill in the use of the sling 
which constituted David’s chief equipment. That 
was the least part of it. His keen eye, his skillful 
arm, his obedient sling, would have been of no use 
but for the courageous heart that animated all. 
And observe the quality of this courage. It was 
not a mere fearlessness of death ; thousands in the 
hushed and watching army were as fearless of 
death as he; as ready to meet it; had met it with 
unwavering heart and unblanched cheek iu the 
clash of arms. His was a courage that dared take 
responsibilities ; that dared to stand alone. Com- 
pare his conduct with that of Moses. God will 
send him on a mission. He begs off. He is of 
poor presence, no speaker; pray send some one 
else. David comes up to camp; sees the army 
cowering in its tents before this Philistine boaster ; 
is fired with wratb at the spectacle; leaps to the 
front, and cries, I will meet him! The scorn of 
his brothers, the questioning surprise of the king, 
tae cowardly inertia of the army, do not, combined, 
daunthim. The Philistine challenges to an unequal 
duel, and David accepts the challenge with all the 
possible consequences which defeat involves staring 
him in the face. | 

There is no courage higher than this courage 
which takes responsibilities when the providence of 
God puts them on us, and takes them without 
flinching, and without seeking to throw the burden 
of them off, in whole or in part, on some one else. 
This was the courage of Grant when he determined 
on the plan of the Vicksburg campaign, overrode 
the remonstrances of some of his ablest subalterns, 
and did not communicate his plans to the authori- 
ties at Washington until he was prepared to begin 
the movement, and then moved himself beyond all 
telegraphic communications purposely, that no recall 
might reach him; in fact, the recall was immedi- 
ately sent by the timid Halleck, but did not reach 
him till Vicksburg and Pemberton were already 
within his grip. This was the courage of Lincoln, 
who would get all the light he could from the more 
cautious and politic Seward, but who would be Presi- 
dent since he had been elected one, and would have 
his Cabinet only advisers, not deciders of anything. 
All successful business men are men of this kind of 
courage ; men who dare to take their own responsi- 
bilities. All great teachers have the same quality, 


whatever their school ; whether it be Knox or Car- 


lyle, whether it be Spurgeon or Maurice, whether it be 
Lyman Beecher or Ralph Waldo Emerson, whether 
it be Horace Greeley or William Cullen Bryant. 
They are men of earnest convictions, who dare take 
the responsibility of uttering them, whatever others 
may think, and however others may take them. 
The men who are simply looking-glasses that reflect 
the sentiments of their constituency—be it congre- 
gation or subscribers—render often a useful service 
by expressing for others what they cannot express 
for themselves ; but they are never leaders of thought 
nor creators of opinion. The men who hold opinions, 
not convictions, who think many things but know 
nothing, and who are always afraid to utter them- 
selves with force lest somebody should misappre- 
hend them, do no great mischief, but they achieve 


no great results. Even Paul wanted his friends to_ 


pray for him, that he might speak with boldness. 
It is often wise to take advice, often wise to be 


influenced by it, but never wise to be governed by it. 
Beware of seeking council when you do it merely 
to throw off upon others the responsibility which 
belongs to yourself. There were reformers before 


the Reformation; it was the courage of Luther 
which crystallized Protestantism. The nailing of 
those theses to the cathedral door, the burning 
of the Papal bull in the city square—these were 
the acts of a man who dared assume alone the re- 
sponsibilities of his leadership; and all Europe 
was electrified. Never take responsibilities which 
do not belong to you; but never dodge those that 
do 


3. This courage was not recklessness ; it was not 


akin to recklessness. David did not rush reck- 
lessly into the combat. He saw that it was no 
boy’s play. He tried Saul’s armor, willing to take 
anything, to do anything, that would better equip 
him. He came back to his sling with a deliberate 
purpose ; chose his stones with care ; and when he 
saw the giant, in the easy confidence of his bragga- 
docio spirit, come toward him with his visor ecare- 
lessly left open, he ran joyfully to meet him and 
take advantage of his opportunity.? 


Courage and recklessness are never akin. Cour- 


age is gold, recklessness is fool’s gold—the mere 
counterfeit of the genuine article, and a base, poor 
counterfeit at that. The reckless man is never a 
courageous man, and never can be. He sees no 
danger ; takes no account of results; does not fore- 
cast; therefore does not measure the hazards and 
issues of his venture. He cannot be courageous ; 
for courage is going forth deliberately in the face 
of danger—a danger recognized and appreciated ; 
while the reckless man does not recognize or appre- 
ciate the danger, and rushes into it in ignorance of 
it. Lincoln had a better appreciation of the dimen- 
sions of the Civil War than Seward ; Grant had a 
better conception of it than McClellan. They did 
not push on because they failed to foresee what a ter- 
rible war it was to be. Luther saw the dimensions 
of the Reformation long before either his friends 


or his foes saw it; and predicted it more clearly. 


He knew what family feuds and heartaches and 
faith-demolishing it must bring, though even he 
saw but dimly the long night of anarchy that must 
precede peace founded on purity. But in these 
and all like cases of true heroism the hero has seen 
more clearly than his contemporaries the perils of 
the hour, and has prepared himself to meet and to 
vanquish them. 

4. It only remains to add that the courage of 
David was founded on faith, and to point out how 
this narrative illustrates by contrasts two common 
errors respecting faith. 

In the first place, David’s confidence was not 
confidence in any particular word or promise of 
God. So far as the record indicates, there was no 
such word or promise. David was not called or 
commissioned of God to slay the giant save as every 
opportunity is a call and a commission of God. 
There was no promise of victory made to him. He 
went forward simply in a general confidence that 
God reigns; that God did not intend that the re- 
proach of this godless Philistine should rest upon 
Israel; and that whoever, in a spirit of trust in 
God and of self-consecration, undertook to remove 
that reproach, would have God on his side. Faith 
in God does not rest merely on any specific word 
or promise; it does not require a “ Thus saith the 
Lord” to support it; it is a general confidence in 
divine laws, in divine principles, in a God who 
rules and in whom is ultimate victory, and with 
this confidence a calm determination to be with God 
and to rest on God in every exigency and in every 
question. | 

And, in the second place, David’s confidence was 
not confidence that God would do for him, but that 
God would do in and by him. He killed the giant, 
‘not with a prayer, but with a stone; but it was 
with a stone fired by an arm which prayer steadied 
and strengthened. His faith did not lull to sleep 
in supineness and neglect; it inspired courage and 
-nerved energy. I do not wish to speak disrespect- 
fully of the faith which builds an orphan asylum 
without asking for contributions, or heals the sick 


without medicine. Praying may perhaps advertise 


the orphan asylum and its wants more widely than 
unread reports, and may help the nervously de- 
pressed more than quinine or morphine. But I do 
not believe that the sort of faith that prays much 
and does nothing is the kind of faith which the 
Bible commends or which Christians should exer- 
cise. If your faith sends you out into the gully 
looking for smooth stones for your sling, if it gives 
you more energy for your work and more courage 
for your dangers, if it makes you do more, not less, 
it is a working faith; you cannot have too much of 
it. But if it sets you to trusting God to do for you 
that which with intelligence and energy you can do 
for yourself, the less you have of it the better. The 
faith that waits for God to work is spurious; the 
faith that works with God is genuine. 


_ It cannot have been for nothing that God was 
pleased to disclose his counsels, fragment by frag- 
ment, through long intervals of silence and disap- 
pointment and disaster.—[Canon Westcott. 


_1 At least this is a reasonable, though only a suppositi- 
tious, interpretation of the narrative. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
By Emity Huntinetron MILLER. 
a GREAT boaster. King Saul and his people 


were in very serious trouble. Their old 
enemies, the Philistines, had come up against them, 
but instead of fighting, as they had done before, 
they proposed to settle their quarrels in a new 
fashion. They brought with them a great giant, 
named Goliath, who was so tall and strong that no 
man could stand before him. Every day he would 
come out from the camp of the Philistines with his 


helmet of brass on his head and his armor of brass 


covering his body, with his great shield that would 
hide an ordinary man, and his immense spear with 
its staff like a weaver’s beam and its head that 
was heavy enough to crush a man. ‘There he 
would stand on the hillside and call across the lit- 
tle valley to the Israelites on the opposite hill and 
say, “I defy you, and all your army. Send mea 
man to fight with me. If he can overcome me, 
and kill me, we will all be your servants; but if I 
kill him, you shall be our servants.” 

Day after day he did this, and when Saul and 
his people saw the giant in his shining armor, and 
heard his terrible voice, they were all afraid, and 
did not know what to do. 

A visitor in the camp. David’s elder brothers 
were soldiers, and they were in the camp with 
Saul, but when they went away to fight, David 
went back again to his sheep, for he had not yet 
been made the king’s armor bearer. One day his 
father sent him down to the camp to see if his 
brothers were well and bring back word how they 


were doing. While he was there he heard the 


boasting words of Goliath and saw how all the peo- 
ple fled from before him in fear. 

David was not a soldier, but he knew what great 
things God had often done for his people, and he 
could not see why any one should be afraid of a 
giant who might have God’s help to overcome him. 
So he said to those about him, “ Why should the 
army of the living God be afraid of this heathen ? 
Why does not somebody go and fight him ’” 

He spoke in this way to several of the people, and 
though his brother Eliab reproved him very angrily, 
some one went and told the king what he had said. 

David and Saul. Saul sent for David at once, 
but when he came he was disappointed to find that, 
instead of a grim-looking soldier with sword and 
spear and shield, he was only a ruddy-faced shepherd 
boy in a short, loose robe, a small shepherd’s pouch 
at his girdle, and for a weapon only a leathern 
sling, very much like the slings which boys love to 
use now. He was amazed that such a youth should 
dare to think of fighting a giant, and when David 
said, “I will go and fight this Philistine,” the king 
answered, *“ Thou art not able to go; thou art but 
a youth, and he a man of war.” 

David's strength. Saul did not understand upon 
what David depended, and why he was so confident. 
David told him how, when he kept his father’s 
sheep, he had slain a lion and a bear that had 
attacked the flock, but he did not boast of his great 
strength. He said, “The Lord delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion and the paw of the bear. 
He will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis- 
tine, because he hath defied the armies of the 
living God.” The Lord was David’s strength ; 
he said in one of his songs, “He teacheth my 
hands to fight and my fingers to war ;’ and so in 
this fight God did not give David wonderful might, 
but he taught him how to use wisely the strength 
he already had. 

Saul’s plan. Saul said to David, ‘Go, and the 
Lord be with thee,” but he had him put on a helmet 
and a coat of mail, and gave him a sword to fight 
with. David put on the armor, but he could not use 
it, because he was not accustomed to it, so he took 
it off, and went out with his shepherd’s coat and 
staff and his sling. © ) 

David's plan. David meant to fight Goliath in 
a way that did not call for great stréngth, but only 
for skill. As he went over the little brook he 
stopped and chose five smooth stones and put them 
in his shepherd’s bag, and then went on. The 
Philistine came on, too, with his armor-bearer 
carrying his shield, and looked about for the man 
with whom he was to fight. When he saw only 


this boy, hedespised him. Ue said, “ Am I a dog, 
that you come to me with a staff?” He cursed 
David in the name of his gods, but David answered, 
‘Thou comest to me with a sword and with a spear 
and with a shield, but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts.” 


The conquering name. When the giant heard 
David’s confident words, he went forward to meet 
him, and David ran to meet Goliath. As he ran 
he put his hand in his bag, took out a stone and 
fitted it into his sling, and before the giant was near 
enough to use his great spear or sword, David slung 
the stone with such skill and swiftness that it struck 
the giant on his forehead, and sunk into his brain. 
He fell forward to the earth upon his face, and 
David ran and stood upon him, and cut off his 
head with his own sword. The army of the Philis- 
tines fled, and the army of Israel shouted, and took 
courage. 

God has many ways of helping those who trust 
in him. He did not need to make David as strong 
as Goliath: he taught him to use wisely what he 
already had. ‘The name of the Lord is a conquer- 
ing name ; it is better than sword and shield and 
spear. 

When one foe is bravely attacked and van- 
quished, troops of others are often put to flight. 

Conquer selfishness, and an army of evil flies 
from the field. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN 
CONDUCT. 


By THE Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS MomeERIE.! 


Af my sermons on “* The Pestilent Doctrines 
of Salvation by Creed,” I received the follow- 
ing suggestive letter: “‘ May I ask you to explain 
your meaning in saying that creed has no connec- 
tion with conduct? If that be so, is not the argu- 
ment against a cruel or degraded creed weakened 
Did the savage cruelty of the Jews toward their 
enemies bear no relation to their creed that God 
was the avenger of his people Israel, not the Father 
of mankind? Were not the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion the natural outcome of the medizval belief in 
a materialistic hell? And do not the gloomy 
tenets of the Scotch Covenanters bear fruit for good 
and ill in their stubborn resistance and their ter- 
rible sternness? You said two Sundays ago that 
the constant hurling of curses at our neighbors in 
the Athanasian Creed was apt to deaden our sense 
of personal responsibility for our own actions; and 
surely this would affect conduct. Thank God, 
many people are far better than their creeds, 
and no doubt there are many who have calmly 
accepted the cruelest doctrines without question, 
and who would deem doubt devil-born, whose 
hearts have been nevertheless full of tenderest 
pity and kindliness. But in most of such instances 
can the believers be said to give even an intellectual 
assent to their creeds? Is it not rather a state of 
passive acquiescence in what they have been 
taught? On the other hand, there are doubtless 
many- who hold that God is love indeed, and whose 
lives fall lamentably short of any realization of 
that belief. But surely he whose creed teaches 
him to regard the object of his worship as a Being 
capable of acts of capricious cruelty such as we 
should shrink from with horror in a man, a Being 
who could condemn his creatures to everlasting 


CREED AND 


torment for not assenting to certain doctrines, 


would be more likely, if he really believed his 
creed, to be cruel and revengeful himself, than one 
who would formulate his religious belief in the 
words, ‘ What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justice, love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ That also might be de- 
fined—might it not ?—as in itself amere statement to 
which we could give an intellectual assent without 
our conduct being in the least affected? But if we 
passed beyond the stage of intellectual assent to 
that of faith, would not conduct follow? And if, 
from giving an intellectual assent to the,\damnatory 
clauses, we passed to the stage of faith in a God 
who could so act, would not our whole tone of 
thought about him, and consequently our conduct, 
be lowered ?” 

Now, I am always grateful for letters of this de- 
scription. Sometimes they may show me that I 
have made a mistake; sometimes they may arise 
from a misapprehension; but in all cases they are 
useful. What one person takes the trouble to write, 
probably a hundred persons think, and it is only a 
letter which would call forth from me that further 
explanation which is needed. 

Now, in the present case the writer is mistaken 
as to what I really said, unless, through a slip of 
the tongue, I said what I did not mean. I said— 
at any rate I meant, which is the important thing— 
not that there was no connection between creed and 
conduct, but that there was no necessary connec- 


1 Tondon, England. 


tion. There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween these two statements. I should like, in pass- 
ing, to ask you always to pay special attention to the 
adjectives and adverbs. ‘They are quite the most 
important parts of speech. I remember once in 
my ladies’ class laying down the statement that 
character was determined mainly by circumstances. 
After the lecture I received a number of letters pro- 
testing against ny doctrine—the writers called it 
my doctrine—that character was determined en- 
tirely by circumstances. ‘To which my reply was a 
very simple one; viz., that it was not my doctrine. 
If I had held that character was determined en- 
tirely by circumstances, I should not have said 
mainly. Soin the present case. From the illus- 
trations used in the letter, it is evident the writer 
agrees with me that though there is, or may be, 
a connection between creed and conduct, the con- 
nection is not necessary, not constant, not invari- 
able. 

Let us inquire why. It will help us, I think, to 
arrive at a clear understanding of the matter if we 
notice that there is a certain ambiguity about the 
word creed. It is used in different senses and ap- 
plied to mental and moral conditions which are 
totally dissimilar. 

Creed may mean what a man professes to believe 
but does not. I have already explained to you that 
this is what happens in the case of a great many 
persons with regard to the Athanasian Creed. As 
it stands in the English version, and unless it has 
been explained in the way I explained it, no one 
ean possibly believe it. For, as I pointed out to 
you the other day, any one who understands the 
word person in the English sense of an individual 
has been guilty of “dividing the substance,” and 
will therefore, according to the Creed, “ without 
doubt perish everlastingly.” To avoid this fate he 
must understand the word in some other sense. But 
the ordinary Englishman, the plain man, as he is 
called by philosophers, does not know of any other 
signification. He does not know that the Creed 
was written in Latin, and that persona has several 
meanings. In saying the Creed he must not attach 
to the word person the only meaning he knows of. 
On pain of perishing everlastingly he is obliged, 
therefore, to attach to the word no meaning at all. 
But the meaningless cannot be believed. It is im- 
possible to believe in mere sounds. No proposi- 
tions can be believed except those which have a 
definite and intelligible signification. Of course it 
is open to any man to profess anything. Suppose 
I offer a small boy five shillings if he says he 
believes that abracadabra is caramelonon, however 
hard he try, though he may succeed in acquiring 
the money, he will not succeed in acquiring the 
belief. I do not mean to suggest that all those 
who declare their belief in unintelligible profes- 
sions are absolutely dishonest. Because they can 
attach a meaning to the words taken separately, 
they may very likely imagine they understand them 
taken together. But, however honest these simple 


folk may sometimes be, it is manifest that such a_. 


creed cannot influence their conduct. You cannot 
act in accordance with the incomprehensible; you 
cannot determine to do things that shall be in har- 
mony with what you do not understand. But the 
term creed is often applied to a man’s profession 
of faith, even when he does not and cannot really 
believe it. The Athanasian Creed, for example, 
would commonly be said to be the creed of all 
those who stand up in church and recite it, even 
though there is not one in a thousand of them who 
attaches to it any meaning which is capable of 
being believed. The word Creed, then, is often used 
for what a man professes to believe but does not. In 
this case not only is there no necessary connection 
between creed and conduct, but there is no econneec- 
tion at all. What is absolutely meaningless cannot 
be a motive to action. 

And when the word creed is applied to what is 
actually believed, there is a still further ambiguity 
to be noticed in the term. It may be applied (1) to 
what a man believes, and merely believes; and (2) 
to what he believes and also loves. It is this ambi- 
guity which has led to so much confusion in regard 
to the connection between creed and conduct; it is 
this ambiguity which has made people think that there 
is a necessary connection between the two. Be- 
cause a man may, and sometimes does, love that in 
which he believes, it is supposed that love forms 
part of every creed, or, at any rate, goes along 
with it, or, to say the least, would go along with it 
if the creed were honestly and sincerely accepted. 
Now, I want you to see that this is not the case. A 
man may accept a creed without caring about it, 
without taking any interest in it, without feeling 
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any enthusiasm for it, and in this case it will not 
and cannot influence his conduct. 

To accept a creed, strictly speaking, is merely to 
assent to certain professions. It is a purely intel- 
lectual condition. Whoever understands the mean- 
ing of the words, and thinks that they express 
what is true, has accepted the creed in question. 
There are many persons in England to-day. there 
are probably some of them among us this morning, 
who believe the Apostles’ Creed—really and thor- 
oughly believe it, although its doctrines have 
never aroused in their hearts the faintest sentiment 
or emotion. They are quite certain that its state- 
ments are true; they have no doubt as to the facts ; 
they feel quite sure that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, descended into hell, 
rose again the third day from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, and so on. And yet they do not care 
for Christ. He is nothing to them. They have 
less admiration for Christ than they have for, say, 
Napoleon or Bismarck. He is a less interesting 
personality to them than some of their neighbors 
and acquaintances. But, mark you, they are not 
dishonest, they are not insincere; they are simply 
callous. You cannot say they do not believe suffi- 
ciently. So far as belief goes, there may be no 
difference between them and the most enthusiastic 
follower of the Nazarene. What is wrong with 
them is, not that they do not believe, but that they 
merely believe. Belief is the beginning and the 
end of what they blasphemously call their relig- 
ion. 

You can now see the reason—can you not /—why 
men’s creeds may be precisely identical, and yet 
their conduct be totally different. Belief—mere 
belief—is no motive. Unless a man cares for what 
he believes, unless it excites in him interest, love, 
enthusiasm, he might, so far as his conduct is con- 
cerned, just as well be without it. It is not what 
we believe that determines our actions, but what we 
love. 

The connection, then, between creed and conduct, 
even where it exists, is always indirect. If our 
creed does not supply us with anything to love, if 
we do not care for the persons or things of which 
it treats, it will have no effect upon our actions. 
And even when we do find in it something that calls 
forth our affection and enthusiasm, it is these, it is 
the affection and enthusiasm, which determine our 
conduct, and not the creed. For that may exist 
in other men’s minds without producing any effect 
upon their hearts; and in such cases there will be 
no correspondence between what they believe and 
what they do. ‘With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness ;” with the heart man believeth 
unto every form of conduct. In other words, con- 
duct only follows from creed through the interven- 
tion of love. 

Now, it is ridiculous to call that which a man 
supremely loves by a name which implies no affec- 
tion whatsoever. All motives involve emotion. 
And to express the strongest emotion of all, the 
word creed is not only misleading, but it is the 
worst possible word we could find. The best term 
for this would be, perhaps, ideal. And unless a 
man’s creed is a very simple one, it will never be 
more than partially embodied in his ideal. There 
is much in the creeds of Christendom, for example, 
which, whether true or not, could never excite any 
affection or enthusiasm. This will always, either 
consciously or unconsciously, be left out of our 
ideals, and will never, therefore, have any effect 
upon our conduct. Just consider what an infinite 
difference there is, so far as positive effect upon con- 
duct is concerned, between the two statements, “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost,”’ and “I believe that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and Son.” 
To believe in the Holy Ghost is to believe that the 
Infinite Spirit may and does enter into communion 
with our spirits. Here is a thought which may 
well excite our enthusiasm and call forth our love; 
and if it does, we shall be stimulated to walk worthy 
of the high vocation wherewith we have been ealled, 
to conduct ourselves as becometh the children, the 
sons, the friends of God. But to believe that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from Father and Son, even 
supposing it can be done, even supposing It is pos- 
sible to attach any definite meaning to the words, is 
at best but to accept a proposition in technical 
theology. In the Greek Church men are taught to 
believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the 
Father. But no one can suppose that their conduct 
is on this account worse than that of Roman Cath- 
olics or of English Churchmen; no one can sup- 
pose that the conduct of a single member of the 
Greek Church would be in one iota altered by his 


coming to believe that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from the Father and the Son. | 

I have already, I hope, said enough to convince you 
once and forever that the important thing is not what 
we profess to believe, nor even what we actually do 
believe ; our destiny here and hereafter will depend 
upon our conduct, and that will determined by what 
we love. You may believe much and have a low 
ideal. You may believe little and your ideal may 
be transtendently sublime. Great sorrow and anx- 
iety is felt by many good persons at the present 
time over the breakingljup of the old orthodoxy, over 
the increasing disinclination on the part of the 
highly educated to accept the old ecclesiastical 
formularies. But for their comfort I would sug- 
gest that if along with all this heresy there exists 
—as I think there does—an ever-growing sense of 
the paramount importance of conduct, the world is, 
after all, progressing—progressing perhaps by means 
of those very changes which they so deeply deplore. 
Like Elijah of old, they say, We, only we, are follow- 
ers of the Lord. But they are mistaken. ‘ God 
fulfills himself in many ways ”’—ways undreamed 
of in their philosophy. But what they know not 
now they will know hereafter. And Iam sure they 
will be unfeignedly thankful when they find out 
that they were wrong. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC: 
“PEACE AT ALL TIMES, IN ALL WAYS.” 


(2 Thess. iii., 16.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 
“| eee is the concluding prayer of this Epistle. It 


is the fourth wish coached in this solemn lan- 
guage, the other three being—i., 11 ; ii., 16; iii., 5. 
The wish is for us quite as much as for them. 

1. The apostle views peace as a condition greatly 
to be desired for every Christian. It covers really 
three relations—peace with God, peace with others, 
and peace with ourselves. The first is, indeed, the 
idea running through the great doctrine of sal- 
vation. Christ died to give us peace. He recon- 
ciles the sinner to God by the blood of the cross. 
Then the new relation between man and man is 
that of brotherhood. No one can be happy unless 
he has relations of peace with others. And so, 
with no war between himself and God, and no dis- 
cord with others, his own soul is at peace, not by 
covering up its evil, but by overcoming it till 
obedience has lost its sting. (Rom. ii., 10; Ps. 
xxix., 11]—xxxvii., 11—xxxiv., 14—exix., 165— 
exxi., 6,7; 2 Tim. ., 22; Heb. xii.. 14; 1 Pet. 
ili., 11; Mark ix., 50; 2 Cor. xiii., 11.) 


be valued, of which God is the source. 
tian sees all around him men endeavoring to obtain 
peace. There is a man who strives to obtain it by 
his charities and good deeds; another through the 
forms of religions ; still others endeavor to obtain 
peace by forgetfulness; while the better way is 
to go at once to the Author of peace. The gift of 
peace must be on the side of God. 
Eph. it., 14.) 

3. The peace to be desired is that which is like 
God's. God is described as “the God of peace.” 
But this is a definition of what our peace should 
be. Whatever peace the God of peace will give is 
the type. Itis attained by no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. His peace is pure. No peace that we can 
have by yielding in part our own principles is worth 
possessing. It is carrying a sleeping viper in our 
bosoms, and it will wake up to our sorrow. God's 
peace is the serene peace of one in perfect harmony 
with divine law. This is the lasting, sure, pure 
peace. It is “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” (Col. iii., 15; 2 Thess. iii., 16.) 

4. Abiding peace was greatly desired by this 
friend interested in them. Intervals of peace occur 
even in the weakest Christian life. Churches 
which are quarrelsome get tired of the endless 
squabble, and absolute quiet reigns. Who, how- 
ever, will call this peace? It is merely outward. 
Deep down the angry passions rage. But the 
peace he desired, and we should desire, was peace 
‘‘at all times,” with no intervals of sullen discord. 
A peace independent of circumstances is God's 
idea of peace. Two circumstances threatened the 
peace of these Thessalonians. The one was a very 
severe persecution ; the other was a grievous dis- 
cord among themselves. It was with reference to 
both, but chiefly the latter, that he prays. He 
would have no fresh outbreak. Nothing, indeed, 


‘ For the week beginning August 25. 


(Rom. v., 1; 


is to be desired so much as to be in the whirl of 
discordant elements. One of the chief efforts of 
every Christian ought to be to bring about in his 
own church an abiding peace. (Jer. ix.,13; John 
xiv., 27—xvi., 33; Rom. viii., 6—xiv., 19.) . 

5. Still further, the peace earnestly to be desired 
by us all is “ peace in all ways.” And there are 
various ways in which God gives peace. Paul did 
not specify. He simply longed that God’s healing 
for their troubles might travel by every road—by 
the severe rebuke of the disturbers, or their con- 
version ; by the self-sacrifice of every one; by the 
strengthening of graces, so that they might rise 
superior to these separations ; by the absorbing devo- 
tion to their real work ; by sorrow and by joy. God 
has many methods of so reducing us or leading us 
out that we shall find peace. 

Daily Readings: (1) 2 Thess. i., 1-10; (2) 
2 Thess. i., 11-12; (3) 2 Thess. ii.. 1-12; (4) ii, | 
13-17 ; (5) iii., 1-5; (6) iii., 6-13 ; (7) iii., 14-18. 


A HINT FOR PREACHERS. 


1 Byes widow of a clergyman writes to the Albany 
* Journal:” ‘“ When I, with my husband, was 
living in a city not far from here,I noticed that a 
member of our church, a poor woman, was not reg- 
ular in her attendance, and finally did not attend 
at all. I called upon her, and she said to me with 
the utmost frankness that her husband was inclined 
to be hard with her, that he did not go to church, 
and that if she was not home on Sunday in time to 
have his dinner for him very nearly at twelve 
o'clock, he wasabusive. She said that my husband 
preached such long sermons that she could seldom 
get home until after twelve o’clock, and that rather 
than have unpleasantness at home she had refrained 
from going to church any more. She said that she 
would not have spoken of the matter but for the 
fact that three other women of her acquaintance 
were also kept from attendance by similar cireum- 
stances. She gave me the names of the other 
women, and I called upon them and found her story 
to be exactly true. I laid the facts before my hus- 
band, and he determined to make a change in his 
programme. Instead of reading all the hymns, he 
merely read the first verse of each, and he began 
the service at precisely 10:30, whether the congre- 
gation were on hand or not. He shortened his 
prayer to eight minutes instead of fifteen. His ser- 
mons were commenced by eleven, never later than 
ten minutes after, and always concluded by 11:45. 
Within three months after he had made this change 
there was a revival in the church, and one of the 
first persons brought in was the husband of the 


| woman whom I first met.” 
2. That peace only is to be desired, and first to— 


The Chris- 


A HOME. 


N?: heaven is not exclusively for theologians. 


Theology has, in my judgment, the same 
relation to a simple, saving “credo” in Jesum 
Christum that a science of optics has to light and 
sight. Thank God! thousands can see who have 
never heard of Huyghens and Helmholtz, and to 
whom Melloni is an utter stranger. Most of us 
would go stark blind if seeing depended upon our 
individual mastery of the secrets of quivering nerve 
and trembling sunbeam. For all that, the Undu- 
latory Theory and the doctrine of Radiant Energy 
are splendid conquests of human reason alive with 
the immortal breath of God. If we disciples of 
the Light of the world will only be patient, per- 
sistent, intrepid, full of charity and candor, without 
arrogance and without partiality, not reproaching 
each other, but stretching out helping hands in 
faith and love, we too shall find our way to the 
feet of God; only to learn, however, that all the 
time his glorious face has been shining full upon 
us. We shall not know all about the Bible, for 
some of the secrets of its genesis are reserved for 
that glorious day when we shall see light in His 
light. But we shall learn enough to fill us with 
increasing wonder. Each out-worn theory that we 
surrender will be replaced by one of greater sweep 
and greater usefulness. The simple story of the 
cross, of Jesus and his resurrection, will be in. the 
ages to come as it has been from the beginning, the 
Light of the world and the Life of men; while the 
vaster discoveries of the Divine Thought, of the 
plans and methods of Eternal Love, will alternately 
stagger and strengthen the inquiring reason of 
mankind as every doubting generation falls pros- 
trate at the pierced feet of Jesus Christ, to ery in 
agonized delight, ‘‘ My Lord and my God !”,—[ Dr. 
Charles J. Little in “ Zion’s Herald.” 
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Reticious News. 


MR. MOODY’S SUMMER CONFERENCE. 


By S. E. BripGmMan. 


; i O know D. L. Moody and what influence he is 
wielding one must come to Northfield and see 
him in his boyhood’s home. Here, where he has 
erected massive buildings and has filled them with 
_ students; where the little village church has given 
way to amodel edifice capable of holding tifteen hun- 
dred ; where even the physical features of the town 
have been changed, and the once barren hillside is 
clothed with beauty, one gets a faint idea of the 
power of this marvelous man. He is so very reticent, 
ao absolutely silent, as to his own work that only by 
moving among the throng that gather here from 
all parts of the world, at the Summer Conference, 
do we begin to realize his power. At this August 
meeting are not only missionaries from Mount Leb- 
anon, Turkey, China, dndia, Siam, (Guatemala, 
South America, but representatives from California 
and Maine, Great Britain, Germany, Ireland. The 
benefits of these meetings are not merely in the per- 
sonal uplift of pastors, evangelists, and laymen who 
are privileged to be present, but in the mighty 
moral influence which goes out to other nations, 
other lands. Dr. Edward Chester, of South India, 
was here last year. Returning to his field, he carried 
the story of the conference to his Eastern home, 
and many a soul was encouraged and strengthened 
- by the thought of the prayers offered and the sym- 
pathy felt by American Christians. A few years ago 
a young man walked from New Haven, too poor to 
pay car fare, to the College Convention. The result 
was his being sent as a missionary to Africa, where 
for a time he was eminently successful, then dying 
early in that land, with his harness on. Tem- 
perance has found in Mr. Moody a powerful ally, 
and at this present gathering over $2,300 was 
pledged one evening to put J. E. Woolley, of New 
York, a reformed man, once a brilliant lawyer in 
Minnesota, into the field. We have just met a 
prominent business man from San Francisco who 
has given us facts relative to Moody’s work in 
California last winter, which have had little pub- 
licity East. Buildings holding 5,000 to 6,000 
crowded nightly for a month, and hundreds turned 
away; inquiring rooms so full that thrre were not 
workers enough to talk withthem. ‘Talking of the 
physical strength needed for such a work, one 
friend said, ‘“‘ Why, he would kill a country ; he is 
Napoleonic in his push andenergy.” A gentleman 
from Scotland told us of work commenced there in 
the line of city missions which has resulted in 
the erection of large buildings and in the saving of 
thousands of souls. But to the present conference. 
There was present, as it seems to the writer, a 
larger crowd than ever. The famous “Stone 
Hall,” which has had within its walls the peerless 
John B. Gough, the saintly Bonar, the brilliant 
Drummond, the devout Hudson Taylor, the scholarly 
Harper, and a host of others whose names are on 
the roll of Christian heroes, was packed daily. We 
have listened to the fiery eloquence of Pierson, and 
to his clear expositions of the Word ; to Mr. Moody 
at his best ; to J. Munroe Gibson on the Bible and 
other subjects, rising at times to sublime power as 
he vividly portrayed Biblical truth, We have 
talked with Layyah Barakat, who has for “seven 
years been on wheels ”’ here in America telling the 
story of her marvelous life and pleading the cause 
of her sisters in the mountains of Lebanon. We 
have heard the prayers of M. H. Mody, of the 
Parsi Tract Society, India, who once worshiped 
the sun, and who now worships the Sun of Right- 
ousness. We have listened to the fervent petitions 
of a Chinese pleading for the millions in his land. 
We have heard songs in Tamil and Armenian. 
We have seen the famous Stone Hall at six o’clock 
in the morning packed with hundreds who at that 
early hour have met to plead for the Holy Spirit 
and power. We have met London philanthopists 
and City Mission workers. There are faithful 
pastors here who have realized “the ambition 
of the year” in being at this place. As one of 
these just remarked, “ This is an immense inspira- 
tion. I was here a year ago, and received at that 
time great help.” As we go about among tents, 
halls, cottages, we hear the voice of praise and song. 
A missionary here was so richly blessed that he tele- 
graphed to a comrade now in this country, ‘‘ Come 
at once; I will see that your expenses are paid,” 
and be is here, with eyes all aglow with gladness. 
Do the readers of The Christian Union ask 
what was the programme of the twelve days ? 


There was no programme. Mr. Moody is ever 
present, arranging each hour according to his 
own plan. Of course he does not escape criticism. 
One wants Gospel temperance and another 
Biblical exposition; one asks for special promi- 
nence to mission work, another clamors for ex- 
periences of city pastors who labor among the 
masses; one says more of Pierson, another less 
of him and more of Moody ; one is lifted into the 
upper atmosphere by the earnest, practical words of 
a Gibson, and another says, Why can’t we have 
more of temperance ? 

The Seminary, in whose buildings a host of guests 
find shelter, demands funds in order for its greater 
efficiency. The library of only 3,500 volumes is 
very meager, there is no endowment, the running 
expenses are not met by the tuition, hundreds of 
girls knocking this fall for admission are turned 
away, and tears are falling ia many a home over 
the inevitable disappointment of a life plan. Oh, 
who will send acheck to Mr. Moody for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for his work at home ! 

It is a most inspiring sight to see 1.200 to 1,500 
packed in Stone Hall daily, to see the loads of 
men and women at this busy season driving in from 
the country round about, in wagons, hay-ricks, 
carriages, coming, some of them, sixteen to twenty 
miles to spend a day in this consecrated place. 
And do our readers ask what is the secret of 
Moody’s magnetic power in drawing such crowds 
to hear him, in his own home, where he has been 
known from childhood? We should define it in 
one word—sympathy. There is no man in North- 
field so absolutely unselfish, democratic, and self- 
forgetful. He seeks the personal comfort of all. 
He seats his farmer neighbor by his side on the 
platform next to the most eminent D.D. in the land. 
He will give an arm-chair to an aged neighbor 
who comes in late, close by his desk. He has a 
kindly word for boys and girls whom he meets by 
the wayside; and if, self-absorbed with his vast 
burdens, he passes an old friend without a greeting, 
or mechanically speaks to one introduced to him 


for the first time, it betrays no lack of interest. In 


the little prayer-meeting of thevillage he is present, 
an interested worker, to listen closely to the “re- 
marks of the brethren,” sincerely desiring to gain 
strength from the humblest disciple. He is one of 
the best listeners in America. You never see him 
restless, uneasy, or indifferent, even though a tire- 
some speaker may be on the platform. These twelve 
days of conference, while they have not had as many 
prominent speakers as on some occasions, have been 
of marked interest, and many a pastor and layman 
has remarked, “I have been most powerfully 
moved, and the meetings have been to me an 
immense inspiration.” Dr. Pierson will remain 
through the month, giving Bible lectures daily. 


NOT ACCORDING TO CUSTOM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

We would be glad to maintain a prudent reserve of 
silence in reference to recent occurrences in Atlanta, 
doing patiently and hopefully the work God has given 
us to do, and in which he is undoubtedly blessing us, 
until his favor to all his people in this State brings 
them into more confidential relations. But it seems 
necessary to say that on several points the Georgia 
Association, at its recent meeting, did not “choose to 
adhere to the general custom of such bodies.” 

1. It is contrary to the “general custom of such 
bodies ” to spend a haJf-day’s session in discussing the 
question of receiving a minister of an “upright mind ” 
to their membership. This is especially true when 
the minister has a national reputation for qualities of 
caution and conscience, and has given good proof, 
through many years of honored nduhetevial service, of 
loyalty to God, humanity, and the Congregational way 
which was dear to our fathers, and, we trust, will be 
dear to our children. 

2. It is contrary to the “general custom of such 
bodies ” to impeach the regular ecclesiastical standing 
of a minister who has for years been engaged in suc- 
cessful work under a commission from the American 
Home Missionary Society, and who is now a State 
Superintendent of Sunday-school work for our Na- 
tional Sunday-School Society. 

3. It is not in accordance with the “ general custom 
of such bodies ” to hear a white man protesting against 
the injustice of an “ overt act of exclusiveness, on the 
ground of race or color,” in the action of a committee 
which reports in favor of receiving a colored brother 
whose application for membership is not accompanied 
by his credentials, and at the same time against re- 
ceiving a white brother because his application is not 
accompanied by his credentials. 

4. It is contrary to the “general custom of such 
bodies ” to run two lines of precedents on the reception 
of members, and to use these precedents either way 
according to convenience. Especially is it contrary to 
custom when such precedents are used to discriminate 


_was attached to no organization of men. 


against white folks, as our colored brethren-proposed to 
do in the case of Dr. Sherrill. 

5. It is contrary to the “general custom of such 
bodies” to “ unanimously ” elect ministers to member- 
ship after self-respect has compelled them to withdraw 
their applications, so that they are no longer before the 
body for action. : 

These things, contrary to “the general custom of 
such bodies,” were done by our colored brethren under 
the misleading leadership of certain individuals who 
regard the presence of white workers for white people 
in the South as a sinful intrusion. In their judgment, 
the whites should be denied Congregational fellowship 
till they will accept it through negro churches. They 
rely upon Northern prejudices against the South to sus- 
tain them in their positions. But I am sure that “sance- 
tified common sense ” abides in the denomination. 

It is my personal conviction that the obstacles which 
developed between the Conference and the Association 
will be providentially overruled for good, so that the 


relations of the two bodies will be more firm when es- 


tablished in mutual appreciation and confidence. Mean- 
while our brethren in the North will, we hope, be 
patient, and imitate the discriminating good sense of 
The Christian Union. Faithfully, <A. ‘T. CLARKE. 
THE SOUTHERN CONGREGATIONALIST,”? } 
ATLANTA, Ga., August 14, 1889, j 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Charles Ray Palmer is to represent Yale 
University at the dedication of the new Congregational 
College at Oxford, England, from October 14 to 16. 
He will preach in the new college chapel. 

—The Rev. Stephen Mattoon; for twenty-five years a 
missionary in Siam, and later President of Biddell 
University at Charlotte, N. C., died on Thursday of 
last week at Marion, Ohio, aged seventy-eight. 

—The Rev. H.C. Ross, of Ingersoll, Ont., who has re- 
ceived a call to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Erie, Pa., has, it is reported, received notice 
from another source that to accept will lay him liable 
under the alien contract law. 

—The first woman, we believe, to be regularly 
ordained as pastor of a Congregational church is Miss 
Mary L. Moreland, who was ordained pastor of the 
church in Wyanet, [Il., on July 19. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. O. O. Smith. 

—It is said that there is a larger proportion of the 
boys and girls of New Jersey than of any other State 
in the Union who go to Sabbath-school. It appears by 
statistics recently taken that there are just about 
286,000 children in the 1,997 Sabbath-schools of New 
Jersey 

—The Rev. Dr. Jeremiah H. Bayliss, of Cincinnati, 
who was well known as the editor of the “ Western 
Christian Advocate,” to which position he was elected in 
1884, died in Bay View, Mich., Saturday of last week. 
He was born at Wednesbury, Eng., in 1836, and attended 
Genesee College, Lima, N. Y., from 1854 to’57. After- 
ward he preached in Methodist pulpits in the Genesee 
Conference in Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Cin- 
cinnati. His degree of D.D. was received in 1873 
from the Ohio Wesleyan University. of Delaware, O. 

—On the 6th of August the Second Congregational 
Church of Colorado Springs, Col., was organized. The 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, of ‘Brooklyn, N. Y., read the 
covenant, accepted the pledge of the seventeen new 
members to be true to it, and gave them the right hand 
of fellowship. The Rev. Manly Ormes, a graduate of 
Yale College and Divinity School, who has gathered 
the church, was called to be its pastor. The church is 
in the southern part of the city, and has a wide field of 
usefulness. A church building will be begun as soon 
as possible. 

—The Department of State has received from the 
Legation at Pekin, China, under date of July 3, an ac- 
count of the death and extraordinary life-work of the 
Rev. J. Crossett, an independent American missionary 
in China. He died on the steamer “ El Dorado ” en 
route from Shanghai to Tientsin on June 21 last. He 
leaves a widow living at Schuylersville, N. Y. The 
report says: “ Mr. Crossett’s life was devoted to doing 
good to the poorest classes of Chinese. He had charge 
of a winter refuge for the poor at Pekin during several 
winters. He would go out on the streets the coldest 
nights and pick up destitute beggars, and convey them 
to the refuge, where he provided them with food. He 
also buried them at his own expense. He visited all 
the prisons, and often procured the privilege of remov- 
ing the sick to his refuge. The officials had implicit 
confidence in him, and allowed him to visit at pleasure 
all the prisons and charitable institutions. He was 
known by the Chinese as the ‘ Christian Buddha.’ He 
He was a 
missionary pure and simple, devoted rather to charity 
than proselytism.” 


RELIGION AT HARVARD. 


{From the Hartford Courant.) 


The parents of the young men pursuing their studies 
at Cambridge, Mass., have just received through the 
mails an interesting circular letter signed by Dr. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, 
and Drs. Phillips Brooks, Alexander McKenzie, William 
Lawrence, Theodore C. Williams, and George A. Gor- 
don, preachers to the University. 

These reverend gentlemen report that during the 
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year each of them has led morning prayers in the chapel 
for about six weeks, and has preached there on four 
Sunday evenings. At other Sunday services they have 
had the assistance of nine distinguished clergymen of 
different denominations. Besides this, they have con- 
ducted vesper services” on Thursday afternoons 
(November to May), and one or another of them has 
been constantly in attendance of a morning at a room 
set apart for the purpose to receive any undergraduate 
wishing religious advice. “It will be noticed,” they 
say, “that this arrangement puts at the disposal of the 
students a greater amount of pastoral service than 
most ministers can give in their own parishes, and we 
are agreed in believing that the preachers’ room repre- 
sents an important though inconspicuous part of our 
work.” In addition, a series of college conference 
meetings, partly on religious topics, has been held un- 
der the management of a committee of the students 
themselves. The Plummer professor and the preach- 
ers ask the parents to make any suggestions that occur 
to them, and to urge the young men to “use the aids 
to a religious life which the University provides.” 

As to the results to date of the abolition of compul- 
sory attendance at morning prayers, etc., they say : 


* The third year of the voluntary method applied to religion 
seems to assure the permanence of the principle. e serv- 
ices which we have conducted have been even better attended 
than in the two preceding years, and have been marked by 
unaffected interest. We believe that it has been a year of 
gain for the religious and moral welfare of the University. 
Both the Board of Overseers and the college faculty have in 
the course of this year expressed their entire approval of the 
system, and in his last report the President of the University 
remarks: *‘ The assured success of the voluntary method in 
the religious services of the University . . . was a solid satis- 
faction to every member of the University, whether teacher 
or student. It meant the permanent removal of a question 
of conscience, the drying up of a constant source of irritation 
and ill-feeling, the reparation of what many believed to be a 
grave injury to religion, and the establishment at the heart 
of the University of a fresh, strong influence for good.’ ”’ 


AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

The daily papers publish the following statement as 
made by Lieutenant Emory H. Taunt, United States 
Commercial Agent at Borna, Congo Free State, who is 
now inthis country. It may be well, in reading it, to 
remember that previous statements of the failure of 
the Taylor missions have been promptly denied : 

“The American Baptist Mission, formerly the Liv- 
ingstone English, is doing excellent work, and is ina 
flourishing condition. It is under the control of and is 
supported by the Baptist Union Board of Boston. The 
other two American missions are in anything but a 
flourishing state. Lishop Taylor’s mission has a slight 
advantage over the Simpson faith cure. 

“T am forced to say that Bishop Taylor’s mission on 
the Congo is at present a failure, due to the fact that it 
was started, and he is trying to continue it, under a 
wrong idea of the possibilities of the Congo country and 
elimate. This is not only my own opinion, but that of 
almost every white man on the Congo. In 1887 the 
Bishop informed me that his missionaries would be 
supported for one year; after that they must shift for 
themselves. This plan has failed, and now his people 
barely live.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W. A.’ Merrill, of Acton, Me., died last week, at the age 
of s-venty. 
- |). P. Breed has received a call to Michigan City, Ind. 
-_-G. P. Holcomb accepts a eall to Bronson, Mich. 
C. W. Greene accepts a eall to Mattawan, Mich. 
—William Henry Pascoe died in Lockeford, Cal., on 
August 5, at the age of fifty-one. 
Lewis Ellmo was ordained as pastor of the church in 
Strong, Me., on August 
—J. A. Rowell accepts a call to Hamilton, Minn. 
—P, F. McClelland, of Banks, Mich., has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 
_.James Cooper accepts a call to Almena, Kansas. 
L.. H. Keller aceepts a call to Edgerton, Wis. 
1, M. Herrick aceepts a call to Morris, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Thos. E. Souper died in Jersey City, N. J., on August 15, 
at the age of eighty-one. He had been for twenty years 
Chaplain in the Hudson County Penitentiary, and had taken 
great interest in the work of reforming criminals. 

—J. F. Kendall, D.D., for eighteen years pastor of the 
First Chureh of Laporte, Ind., died suddenly on August 10, 

C. Howard accepts a call from Terrell, Texas. 

-W.H. Clark, of Mount Airy, N. J., has received a call 
from Elmer. 

—J. L. Lee, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been chosen pestor of 
the Wharton Street Church of Philadelphia. 

—J. K. Black has aceepted a call to Grace Church, Peo- 
ria, Ill. | 
—G. L. Smith has received a call from the church at Pine 
Grove, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Delancey Nichols, rector of St. Stephens’s Church (P. E.), 
Tottenville, S. has resigned. 

-N. F. Robinson accepts an election as rector of the 
Chureh of the Annunciation (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Charles Gauss has become rector of the Henshaw Memo- 
rial Church (P. E.), Baltimore, Md. 

—-J. K. Lombard. well known as principal of several 
schools and as an Episcopal clergyman, died in Darien, 
Conn.. last week, at the age of fifty-eight. 

—Charles W. Waterhouse, a Baptist clergyman and one of 
the associate translators of the Revised Version of the Bible, 
died at Lakewood, N. J., on August 10. 

—John Street, a local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and for fifty years engaged in city missionary work 
in Philadelphia. died on August 11. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


ART OF ANCIENT ASSYRIA.! 


In the land of Shinar, in the cities of Erech, 
(modern Warka), Calneh (Niffer), “Ur of the 
Chaldees” (Mugheir), and Larsa (Senkereh), long 
before Babylon or Nineveh had gained the mastery 
over the Valley of the Euphrates, there took its 
rise a stream of art idea which flowed down through 
the centuries in various dividing streams till at 
length its force was spent as late as the conquest 
of Alexander. The world has long forgotten what 
was borne upon that mighty stream, for the meager 
record of the Book Genesis has beenignored. But 
modern research has unearthed from the ruins of 
Chaldea and Assyria the origins of the dome, of 
the arch, of the column, the bas-relief, the statue, 
the mosaic, terra cotta, all sumptuous adornments 
of building and person with gold, silver, steel, 
copper, bronze, electron, carven and beaten, with 
carved ivory and ebony, walls enriched with mold- 
ed stucco and with splendid mural paintings and 
polished onyx, carpets and tapestry and vestments 
richly woven in gold and colors and embroidered 
with pictures and jewels—in short, all that could 
minister to the pomp and luxury and pride of life. 
The Chaldeo-Assyrian art, with its branches of 
Babylonian, Ninevite, Jewish, Cypriote, Medean, 
Hittite, Phoenician, and Persian, forms a distinct- 
ively individual school of artistic expression. It 
is easy to perceive how the environment im- 
pressed upon it at the beginning its special charac- 
teristics. ‘The low, flat alluvial plain forced the 
builders to raise high terraces upon which to erect 
their buildings. Then the lack of timber and of 
stone necessitated such forms of architecture as 
could be achieved with brick. It is astonishing, 
however, to see how at the beginning the Chaldeans 
displayed the ingenuity to mold bricks so as to 
erect columns, arches, and domes of the most intri- 
cate structure. So excellent also was their drain- 
age that, had the clay been better, no doubt their 
palaces, like those of Egypt, would have been stand- 
ing at this day. For, like the Egyptians, they built 
for all time. A massive pile like the great palace 
of Sargon, uplifted upon a lofty terrace, the exterior 
walls perfectly bare of windows and ornament, and 
of enormous thickness, offered a seemingly impreg- 
nable front to the assaults of time. It is stated by 
M. Babelon, upon the authority of Botta and Place, 
to have contained 48,233,000 cubic feet of brick. 
The royal apartments consisted of no less than 209 
spacious rooms, some 26 feet high. The walls 
were veneered with alabaster carved in low relief, 
or built up with enameled bricks brilliantly colored 
and representing mythological subjects and hunting 
scenes. 

Bniliant and varied colors were always charac- 
teristic features of Mesopotamian architecture. 
The Chaldeo-Assyrian builders did not use hinges, 
but hung their doors upon pivots which turned in 
stone sockets at the top and bottom. Sometimes 
they adorned the doors with bands of silver or 
bronze in repoussé. ‘Those on the gates of Bala- 
wat represent a triumphal procession, and the 
work is superior both in design and execution. 
In sculpture the Chaldeans early reached a fair 
stage of excellence, and then progresssed no fur- 
ther. Their bas-reliefs exhibit great technical skill 
in the imitation of textile fabric, but not the least 
notion of perspective. Most of the statuary was in 
high relief only—that is, half or two-thirds de- 
tached from the building. There are few wholly 
free figures. The figures are rather short and 
heavy; the same style of hair and beard ar- 
ranged in rolls or curls prevails. All the limbs, 
whether of men or beasts, must, according to their 
canon,show. ‘I'wo causes, probably, worked to ar- 
rest the development of sculpture in Mesopotamia : 
one, the hierarchy, who tended to hold art as iconic, 
and therefore conventional; the other was scarcity 
of stone, which prevented experiment and practice. 
It may appear surprising that Chaldean pottery did 
not attain to the excellence of the sculpture, but 
the coarse quality and brittle nature of the clay for- 
bade any great progress in that direction. In seal- 
engraving, which the Assyrio-Chaldeans invented, 
the development was free and full. A cylinder, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of this city, of Sargon I., 
B c. 3800, is remarkable for grace, fancy, and pre- 
cision. 


1Ma ual of Oriental Antiquities, including Architecture, 
Sculpture, and the Industrial Arts of Chaldewa, Assyria, Per- 
sia, Syria, Judea, Phenicia, and Carthage. By Ernest 
Babelon. Translated and Enlarged by B. T. A. Evetts, 
M.A. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


_ Assyrian art is but a further stage of development 
from the Chaldean ; the same motif prevails, though . 
the conditions differ slightly. For instance, stone and 
timber were somewhat more accessible, though not 
abundant. We find with the Assyrians also that 
peculiar feature, the staged towers—an adaptation, 
perhaps, of the idea of the Egyptian pyramid. The 
great tower, called of Babel, situated near Babylon, 
and certainly long anterior to the building of that 
city, was apparently built in stages with an inclined 
plane encircling it, just as the Persians afterward 
built their atesh gahs, or fire towers. In sculpt- 
ure the advance of Assyria was unequal. Repre- 
sentations of the human form were inferior to the 
Chaldean art, for the reason that the Babylonians 
considered it indecent to study the nude.» But the 
wounded lioness, now in the British Museum, from 
Nineveh, belonging to the reign of Assurbanipal, is 
full of feeling and power, in fact rivals the best 
period of Hellenic art. In mural painting and 
enameled brick the Assyrians excelled. One is 
reminded of the prophet, “She saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, images of the Chaldeans portrayed 
with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads,”’ 
ete. ‘The art of enameling in brick was the origin 
of the mosaic. | 

_ No people of ancient times equaled the Chaldeo- 
Assyrians in their taste for rich furniture and 
sumptuous robes. References in the Old Testament 
to goodly Babylonish garments, and in the Latin 
poets to Babylonica peristromata and trichiraria 
Babylonica, are evidence of their fame. For one of 
their tapestries, a covering of a couch, Nero is said 
to have paid 4,000,000 sesterces. Persian art felt 
the influence of Egypt as well as of Mesopotamia. 
Her only addition was the curious “ bicephalic ”’ 
capital, probably suggested by the Ionic volute. In 
enameled brickwork the Persians improved upon 
their predecessors, as the splendid friezes of the 
lions and of the archers from the palace of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon show. In jewelry and engraved 
gems the Persian maintains nobly the highest ex- 
cellence of the Chaldean traditions, but Greek and 
Egyptian forms modify their expression. The 
Hittites received the art of their neighbors, the 
Egyptian and Assyrians, only to degrade its monu- 
mental forms. All that is worthy of remark are the 
gigantic rock sculptures of Syria and Asia Minor. 
The only monument of Jewish art was the Temple 
of Solomon, and of that not one vestige remains. 
“The Jewish Temple,” says M. Babelon, “ was 
one of the grandest architectural works that the 
genius of the ancients produced.” From the de- 
scriptions in the Old Testament, aided by our 
knowledge of the Assyrio-Egyptian art of its build- 
ers, the Pheenicians, we may gain some vague notion 
of its appearance. 

Strange it is that that energetic, busy people, the 
Phoenicians, who started the wheel of progress in 
Europe, should have left so little to testify to their 
skill. We know that the men of the Homeric age 
knew nothing more splendid than Sidonian art ; 
we know that Tyrian purple was the synonym for 
regal magnificence ; we know that the splendor of 
Rome arose upon the ruins of Carthage: but go to 
the Metropolitan Art Museum and look over the 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities, and would 
you infer one iota of all this? It is true that some 
of the metal work, such as the handle of a bronze 
crater (at the same place) hints at reserve of ar. 
tistic power. Those wretched stunted figurines, 
with an empty smile, have just this value—they tell 
us of the antiquity of the notion that one could get 
his prayers said by proxy, for most of them were 
made to stand for their donors and offer up per- 
petual prayer or offering, just as a pious Romanist 
fondly lights his candle before a saint and goes 
about his business, or a Buddhist turns his prayer- 
wheel ; and in addition to this they mark the fusion 
of Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, Hittite, Egyptian, 
and Greek art. No doubt greater monuments were 
left in Cyprus, but the Crusaders tore them down 
to build churches, and the Mahometans also demol- 
ished them to erect mosques of the material, so 
that now but little is left that can tell of ancient 
Phenician art and enterprise. Probably of all 
ancient nations the Pheenicians most resemble us 
United States folk. How much of our art will last 
two thousand or three thousand years! How much 
of it is as worthy to endure for future antiquarians 
as the Oriential antiquities have for us! The 
Phenicians invented transparent glass. Have we 
invented anything as durable? Perhaps the ques- 
tions seem idle, but our progress, of which we are 
so proud, turns out to be not far in the line of art 
when compared with the skill and ingenuity and 
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sense of beauty of these long extinct races of the 
Orient. 


History of the Waldenses of Italy, from their Origin to 
the Reformation. By Emilio Comba, D.D. (Waldensian 
Theological College, Florence, Italy). Translated 
from Author’s Revised Edition by T. E. Comba. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) In 1173 Pierre of Val- 
dez, a well-to-do merchant of Lyons, was so much 
affected by a miracle play upon the legend of St. 
Alexis, and a ballad relating his story, that he deter- 
mined to conform his life to the precepts of Jesus. 
Much perplexed, he sought his spiritual adviser, who 
tried to show him that men may serve God acceptably 
in whatever state he may have placed them. This did 
not content our burgher, who wanted the perfect way. 
Then, said the canon, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor,” ete. Peter 
Waldo went forth from his presence, and then was the 
beginning of the “poor men of Lyons,” the Vaudois 
or Waldenses, the paterini, and the hundred and one 
other forms of the anti-ecclesiastical heresy. Pierre of 
‘Valdez, or Peter Waldo, as he is best known, was at 
first far from being a heretic. Scrupulous in his at- 
tendance at mass, a strong champion of the “ Mother 
of God” and all the other doctrines and ecclesiastical 
usages of the day, he was saluted by the Pope, when he 
went to Rome, with a sound and paternal kiss. Truly, 
the poverty, charity, and sincerity of these poor men 
of Lyons could but meet with, at the very least, admi- 
ration from the luxurious and self-indulgent prelates of 
the day. It was only afterward, when the Walden- 
‘sians began to teach—and most of them were of the 
most ignorant—when they began to slight the church 
services and sacraments, to live together, men and 
women, insuch a manner as to cause scandal, to consort 
with the Albigenses, the Cathari, and other heretics, 
whose doctrines could hardly be called Christian, that 
they incurred the censures of the Church. It must be 
borne in mind that they were only a part of that great 
reformatory movement which inside the Church took 
shape in the Dominican and Franciscan orders. In 
Italy, after being expelled from the archdiocese of 
Lyons, the Waldensians took refuge, but degeneracy of 
doctrine and life. quickly seized uponthem. The latter 
years of their founder, Peter Waldo, were embittered 
on this very account. One thing we cannot help ad- 
miring in the Italian Waldenses, and that is their 
dogged tenacity. It is one of the marvels of history 
that they have preserved existence through centuries 
of frightful persecution. And their troubles purified 
them: They kept burning through the night of Italy 
a dim taper of civil and religious liberty. To them 
Italy of to-day owes the debt of her union. Milton’s 
invocation, ‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
_ cold,” seems destined to be accomplished in our own 
days. Has not its fulfillment in part already come 
to pass ? All theories about the apostolic origin of the 
Waldenses, Professor Comba frankly tells us, must be 
abandoned. There is no continuity, save that of doc- 
trine, with the Apostolic Church. Not the least inter- 
esting part of Waldensian history is the chapter upon 
their literature. Here we encounter some of the 
earlier efforts of the vulgar tongue. Professor Comba 
gives many examples of both poetry and prose. Very 
instructive is the comparison of the prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel and the Sermon on the Mount from the 
various MSS., giving examples of the Spanish, Proven- 
cal, Old French, and Italian. Here are the fountains of 
modern literature, here the beginnings of Dante and Vil- 
lon. Perhaps nothing has yet been written upon the sub- 
ject which will approach the value of this work. While 
it professes to deal with no more than the Italian Wal- 
denses, it gives a general account of the early history 
of the sect. While from its limited character it 
leaves much to be desired, it is confessedly an ad- 
mirable work. 


The Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether. (New 
York : Harper & Bros.) The reputation as a social 
observer which Mr. Meriwether won for himself by 
his “ Tramp Trip; or, How to See Europe on Fifty 
Cents a Day,” will be increased by this volume. It 
also reflects credit on the Department of Labor of the 
National Government, which employed the author as 
one of its special agents. In this book he presents, not 
the dry summaries of his observations which will be put 
into the Report of the Department, but all the humor 
and life which can be squeezed out of them. Mr. Meri- 
wether began his observations here in New York, where 
he had been detailed to investigate the condition of 
workingwomen. He found some of them decidedly 
averse to answering his questions. One of them, for 
example, wrote upon the blank furnished her : “* Don’t 
get any wages. You forget to ask what number of 
shoes I wear.” Another wrote : “It’s none of the Gov- 
ernment’s business what wages I get.” Those of them 
whom Mr. Meriwether saw personally were more ami- 
able. What he says about their condition is more 
valuable than what Helen Campbell, for instance, says, 
for he is not trying to make out a case. He finds that 
some of the girls belong to families whose aggregate 
income approaches $2,000, but that a great many 
of them live upon wages which their employers con- 
fess are inadequate to their decent support. Mr. 
Meriwether is an enthusiastic free-trader, and he 
finds any number of opportunities to preach its doc- 
trines. He reports, for instance, the following conversa- 
tion with Mr. F. Coit Johnson, the head of a weaving 


and bagging mill in Brooklyn, who had just informed 
him that his factory was selling goods in England : 
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How do you manage to compete with pauper labor ?”’ 
‘*Oh,”’ replied Mr. Johnson, ‘‘it is very simple. We sell 
goods twelve per cent. cheaper in London than in Brooklyn.”’ 
‘** Is there profit when you sell at that reduced rate?”’ ‘* Of 
course there is.’’ ‘* Why then is a tariff necessary to make 
your business pay ?”’ ‘*In this business,’’ replied Mr. F. 
Coit Johnson, **it is not to make a profit, but to make all 
you can.”’ 

Then Mr. Meriwether makes use of his European 
observations to clinch his point: “ An Italian weaver, 
earning thirty cents a day, makes with his old-fashioned 
machine at most fifteen yards a day. Mr. Johnson’s 
weaver, who averages six dollars a week, minds three 
looms, each loom turning out from fifteen to twenty 
yards. Summary: in Italy a thirty-cent weaver pro- 
duces ten yards of cloth ; in Brooklyn a dollar weaver 
produces sixty yards.” Mr. Meriwether went as far 
South as Texas and as far West as California. His 
description of the Mexican tariff is farcical. He saw 
one Mexican cross the river into Texas wearing five 
hats, one inside of another, upon which he hoped to 
escape the duty. ‘A wagon worth $65 in the United 
States costs in Mexico $145. The tariff on each wheel 
is $20. It is perhaps only through an oversight that 
the fifth wheel is not also taxed.” 


Dr. Cochran has gathered the results of twenty years 
of study and controversy upon the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment into a volume entitled: The Moral System and the 
Atonement. By the Rev. Samuel Davies Cuchran, D.D. 
(Oberlin: E. J. Goodrich.) His work deserves respect- 
ful consideration, but we fear that, on account of the 
ponderosity of his style, the book will fail to get itself 
read save by eager and special students in this line of 
theology. The author in the main restates the oid and 
conservative Calvinistic theory of the Atonement. In 
brief it may be thus stated (page 459): * His [God’s] 
holy wrath or justice was aroused against them [men ] 
by their sins, with its sacred demand for their deserved 
punishment, and this demand must be met or the whole 
moral system and society be everlastingly wrecked. To 
meet it, and so to provide for their rescue from it as 
far as possible, He, moved by his merey, devised the 
atonement of Christ, as a representative substitution 
for their deserved punishment, to be to Himself both 
as expiation for their sins and a propitiation of Him- 
self towards, or reconciliation to, them.” So foreign 
is this to our habits of thought that the bare cita- 
tion of it seems to us the severest criticism which 
can be passed upon the theory. We know that good 
and thoughtful men have held it, just as a generation 
was edified by such sermons as “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God,” and we deem controversy on the 
subject barren as Sahara. It is ours to strive to attain 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. What took place behind the veils of eternity 
no amount of theorizing will ever determine. To accept 
the Atonement is to take up the cross and follow after 


Him. 


The Interwoven Gospels; or, The Four Histories’ of 
Jesus Christ Blended into a Complete and Continuous Nar- 
rate in the Words of the Gospels, according to the Re- 
vised Version of 1881. Compiled by the Rev. William 
Pittenger. (New York: John B. Alden.) The sub- 
ject of Gospel harmonies is a difficult one, about which 
there can be no end of controversy, leading nowhere. 
This work has wisely avoided subtle difficulties, and in 
a straightforward way gives a continuous story which 
is useful for all practical purposes. The Sermon on 
the Mount was a severe test of Mr. Pittenger’s skill, 
and, in our opinion, he bears the test in a remarkable 
manner, for the temptation to interweave the two ac- 
counts he has unexpectedly withstood. As for the rest, 
enough marginal readings are given to render the work 
useful for the Bible class pupil and general reader as 
for the young student. 


The Duke of Wellington. By George Hooper. Eng- 
lish Men of Action. (New York: Maemillan & Co.) 
The life of the “Iron Duke” in its character and 
events is too well known to call forcomment here. Mr. 
Hooper has told it in a complete and not wholly uninter- 
esting manner. In point of fact, the biography of the 

eat Duke is of so great importance that even the most 
skillful hand could not make it entirely dull. In a 
sense, or rather in a large measure, Wellington was a 
great man. Mr. Hooper is enthusiastic, apologetic, and 
eulogistic. From our distance we can see clearly both 
the military and political greatness of Wellington, 
while we are not blind to some pettinesses of his char- 
acter. We always had in our heart a soft place for 
Major Dobbin, the dull boy, the upright man, the mili- 
tary genius, the warm, tender, strong, true-hearted 
general. 


Messrs. Frank Parsons, F. E. Crawford, and H. T. 
Richardson have joined forces to produce a book on 
reading called The World’s Best Books: A Key to 
the Treasuries of Literature (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.). The truth is that it is not a very brilliant result 
of so many authors and so promising a title. The 
whole literary tone of the work is below the standard 
of a freshman’s essay. The tables would be useful 
were the literary taste of their framer more accurate 
and his knowledge more exact. For example, when, 
pray, did Jean Ingelow write “The Brides of En- 
derby” ? and why should the “Dead Year” be ig- 
nored ? Why could we not have had a notice of Robert 


Browning, or of Swinburne, or of Matthew Arnold, or 
of Rossetti? On the whole, we are not satisfied with 


the book. 


Dr. McCosh’s Merrick Lectures upon The Tests of 
Various Kinds of Truth (New York: Hunt & Eaton) 
are upon the same line as Newman’s “Grammar of 
Assent.” They aim to show that there is objective 
truth and that it is ascertainable. As directed against 
the Pyrrhonism or the Agnosticism now in vogue these 
lectures are valuable and timely. The lecturer, how- 
ever, deals only with broad principles, and does not 
profess to get so far as to guide inquirers into any 
special sort of truth, theological or ethical.. Excellent 
as is the object of the work, we are bound in all candor 
to confess that we have seen stronger work from the 
pen of its great author. 


William Dampier was a bold buccaneer, and his 
breezy, adventurous sort of life was the very thing for 
Mr. W. Clark Russell to recount for the “ English Men 
of Action” series (New York: Macmillan & Co.). 
But Dampier, though a bold, was not a bad, man, and he 
was something more than a buccaneer. He was a voy- 
ager, discoverer, and cireumnavigator—a man of infinite 
curiosity and courage, and withal of some principle. 
What the life of a seaman was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is horrible to read, and seems impossible for a 
fact. At the age of sixty Dampier retired from his 
roving life, and nothing more is known of him. His 
book is among the most interesting of English voyages. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “ Life, Letters, and Journals ” of Louisa Mav 
Aleott will be issued in October by Roberts Brothers. 
They are edited by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” has a son with literary ambitions. The young 
man is writing a romance entitled “ The Wonderful 
Adventures of Phra, the Pheenician.” 

—The lectureship in English Literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, recently vacated by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, has been conferred on Mr. John Wesley Hales, 
Professor of English Literature at King’s College, 
London. | 

—We have received the first issue of Old New 
York,” a journal relating to the history and antiquities 
of this city. Itis a handsomely printed periodical, and 
contains matter of decided interest in its field. (New 
York: W. W. Paske.) 

—A work on Russia in Central Asia, by the Hon. 
George Curzon, M.P., will be issued by Longmans, 
Green & Co. in the autumn. It will make a single 
volume of about five hundred pages, containing maps 
and illustrations and a bibliography of Central Asian 
literature. Besides an account of Mr. Curzon’s recent 
travels, the book will contain a diseussion of the Anglo- 
Russian question in its most recent phases. 

—Professor W. Minto writes to the London literary 
papers asking for news of the whereabouts of any orig- 
inal manuscripts by Sir Walter Scott. Messrs. Black, 
of Edinburgh, are about to issue a revision of Lock- 
hart’s edition of Scott’s poems, and are particularly 
anxious to trace “ The Lady of the Lake,” “ Don Rod- 
erick,” and “ Auchindrane.” ‘The desire is not to 
borrow, but to use them for collating with published 
versions, without taking them out of the hands of 
owners. 

—An illustrated magazine will appear in Boston at 
the end of the month, opening with a * Plymouth num- 
ber.” It is called the “ New England Magazine,” and 
is under the control of Edward Everett Hale and 
Edwin D. Mead. While largely historical and devoted 
to the past of New England, the articles will be by no 
means confined to local topics. Short biographies of 
Charles Stewart Parnell and Gladstone, the French set- 
tlements in America, remarkable cities not in New 
England, fiction in prose and verse, are among the 
papers promised during the first year. The prospectus 
has a long list of contributors, headed by Messrs. 
Whittier and John Fiske. 

—The article described below is commented on in 
our editorial columns: “There is a very important 
article on ‘ The Future of the Papacy’ in the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review’ for August. It recalls the sensational 
article on the Bismarck Dynasty, and is anonymous. 
It says that to re-establish the temporal power of the 
Church it must be Anglicized or Americanized, or 
dwindle. This is illustrated by the startling state- 
ment that the Papal reseript against the plan of cam- 
paign was launched by the Pope under the pressure 
of the English Government, against the advice of 
Persico, who has hitherto been held responsible for 
that blunder. The article points, without naming 
him, to Cardinal Gibbons as the next Pope, and 
the transfer of the seat of the Holy See from 
Rome to London. It is written with earnestness 
and conviction, and the author evidently has an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the secrets of the Vatican. 
The thesis of the writer is that the Papacy will, if 
a divine instrument, be purified by persecution and 
driven from Rome never to return. As Europe, when 
the Roman Empire felJ, became barbarian, and was 
civilized by the Church, so will it be with the world, 
which is now becoming English-speaking. The ques- 
tion for the Pope is whether he can Catholicize the 
English speakers. The future of Catholicism depends 
upon the Pope thinking in English and ridding the 
Church of Roman traditions and ambition.” 
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Visitor Worth Welcome. 


his door to weekly calls, for five months, from a 


An 

\—&. visitor who knows how to be particularly agreeable and entertaining, and who deserves an arm-chair in the coziest 

Sh corner of every family sitting-room. 3 i 

xy As a conversationalist this visitor covers an extraordinary variety of topics, including the world’s news of the week, 


©? social life, morals, books, music, politics, science, church and Sunday-school] affairs, and all things else that interest think- 


ing men and women and children of our day. Nearly every week he has a new story of some kind to tell; and occasionally he 


recites a dainty little poem. 


He also talks very winningly with the little folks; and he isn’t at all afraid to crack a joke. 


You have only to know him a short time, and then you would miss him very much if he forgot to come any more. 


That’s 


what his present acquaintances say of him—and you'd be surprised if you knew how many of those he has, and how long he has 
had them, and how seldom he loses one he has once had. He keeps his friendships as bright as you and I wish we could—but 
can’t. And here, below. are some other things that some of his old acquaintances have said of him behind his back. We found 


them in a parcel of letters which the Publisher allowed us to look at. 


Meets My Want.’’ 
SgaTTLe, Wash. Terr. 
Your paper very nearly realizes my ideal of what 
a Christian newspaper should be. It meets ny want 
in that direction better than any other paper that 
I know. Rev. H. B. 


“If One Can Afford but Feic 
Periodicals--’’ 
Homer, N. Y. 
Please find check for $3 for my renewal of subscrip- 
tion. If one can afford but few periodicals, they cer- 


tainly cannot afford to leave The Ciristian Union out 
of that few. 


‘* My Ideal of a Newspaper.’’ 
Sr. Joserpu, Mo. 
The Christian Union is my ideal of a paw ye 


‘‘No Such Word as * Hide-bound.’’’ 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

Inclosed is check for $10: one renewal, my own sub- 

scription, and four new subscriptions. Let me say 

that it gives me real pleasure to introduce these 

people to you. I know they will enjoy reading a 

paper in whose vocabulary and creed there is no such 
word as hide-bound.”’ 


Here are Some,and More Coming? 


WATERBURY, Conn. 
Please find inclosed check for $13, for which send 
The Christian Union to the accompanying addresses 
for the year. I may be able to send you ten more 
names. which I believe I can add to my club. Am 
very glad to be able to send you these, as I believe 
they will appreciate, as I do, your most excellent 

paper. L. M. C, 


** Find that I Must Havre Ift.’’ 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Cannot get along without The Christian Union. Had 
some thought of giving it up, but find that I must 
have it. fave been taking it fourteen years. 

Mrs. F. F. B. 


* 48 an Educator It Has No 
Superior.’’ 


HARDINSBURG, Ky. 
Inclosed please find my subscription. I have taken 
your paper so long that I cannot now do without it, 
and neither can my family. Itis progressive; and as an 
educator in all the higher departments of knowledge, 
as well as for all the members of a family, young 
and old, it has no superior in this country. 
Rev. J. G. H. 


Breadth and .Fairness.’’ 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

I inclose $3 as renewal of:subscription. I like it 
better every year, and admire it for its breadth and 
fairness in the treatment of all topics. A warm wel- 
come awaits its weekly visits. Mrs. L. N. F. 


A Joy. 


Corry, Pa. 

I wish I could show you what a comfort and help 
this paper is to me. In the last number, which has 
to-night reached me. is one sermon that will be _re- 
membered with joy while life lasts. . E. B 


More Devoted Fach Year.’’ 


SaLisspury, Md. 


Inclosed find check for renewal of my subscription 
to The Christian Union. I become more dependent 
upon and devoted to your paper each year. 

Rev. M. J. E. 


* We Would Have Better Men.’’ 


CLEBURNE, Tex. 


I will take pleasure in showing your paper to others, 
and recommending it, and will try to get others to 
subscribe. I only wish that every man in our city 
would take and read your paper, for I am sure we 
would have better men. oa ee geek and the right 
kind of Christianity. May G bless you in your 
work. C. W. W. 


**4 Source of Inspiration.’’ 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For ten years The Christian Union has been to usa 
fountain of perennial pleasure—a source of inspira- 
tion in the battle of the passing years. And now, 
being well in the last decade of our allotted time, we 
ean but thank you for the aid you have eves us. - 


From Generation to Generation. 


CoLueGce Ohio. 


We look forward to the weekly visits of your paper 
with anticipation, and hope, when the “ old folks ”’ 
are gone, that our children will not forget the need of 
such a friend and counselor in their own ee 

RS. A. 


A Voice from Japan. 


PAtTcHoGugE, N. Y. 


Last year I sent your paper to Rev. F. N. W., 
Sendai, Japan. I wish t» renew his and my own sub- 
scription. He writes me that he values very highly 
Dr. Abbott’s c ‘ments on the Sunday-school lessons. 
I second most heartily his sentiments, and include 
the ** Outlook ”’ department. H. A. VAN F. 


A Social, Political, and Theological 
Authority. 


EspenssureG, Mich. 


As you like to know the views of your readers, I 
will say that I nearly always assent to the judgment 
of The Christian Union on all social, political, and 
theological questions. Rev. G. H. 


‘Generous and Comprehensivre.’’ 


Los ANGELEs, Cal. 


I am this day in receipt of the 27th edition of your 
paper, and the pleasure it gives me [I cannot refrain 
rom expressing. As long ago as [ can reme: ber, 
The Christian Union was a familiar sight in my 
home. Many pleasant hours have I spent listening 
to its stories as read by my grandmother or aunt. 
Too much cannot be said in the praise of your paper. 
Its generous and comprehensive treatment of the 
topics of the day, tempered with a pure Christian 
os is at once interesting and instructive. I have 
the honor to be, H. H. 


Liberal and So Fair.’’ 


Burrato, N. Y. 


I inclose herewith a money order for $3 for The 
Christian Union foranother year. It is so liberal and 
so fair, and so full of brains, I could scarcely do with- 
out it. Mrs. G. C. 


* Always Heartily Welcomed into 
My Home.’’ 


New Beruin, N. Y. 


It gives me pleasure to send inclosed check for re- 
newal of my subscription to The Christian Union, 
which is always heartily welcomed into my home, 
and in which there is always something to confirm 
faith and to enc purage hope and loved 


“The Manly Ring of the Articles.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Of all the periodicals I receive. I must candidly say 
that The Christian Union excels them all, both in 
variety and in the manly ring of the articles. I shall 
look weekly with pleasure for this able and intelli- 
gent paper. Rev. H.C. F. 


* Richness of the Secular Matter.’’ 


TALLAPOOSA, Ga. 


The richness of the secular maiter makes it of 
great value to a clergyman who tries to keep abreast 
of the times, with very little time to waste on trash 
of any kind. I desire to avail myself of the four 
months offer. A. P. 


“Always Hetpful and Stimulat- 
ing.’’ 


CHRISTOPHER, Wash. Terr. 
This closes first of weekly and almost 
daily gee of The Christian Union. I have en- 
joved its weekly visits, and I always find something 
elpful and stimulating in i . Baw 


Can’t Do Without It.’’ 


SEATTLE, Wash. Terr. 


Inclosed find the price of the paper. The Christian 
Union is very nearly my ideal paper. I can’t do with- 
out it. Ev. H. B. 


** Pre-eminently Our First Choice.’’ 


Fort ATKINSON, Wis. 


I send herewith draft to renew my subscription for 
The Christian Union. It isa grand paper in its tem- 
perance views, its politics, its religion. We take 
other papers, but The Christian Union is pre emi- 
nently our first choice. In saying this I voice the 
sentiment, not only of my family, but of your ever- 


growing constituency. Rev. H. G. McA. 


| 
Cordial Welcome Awaits Its 


Advrent.’’ 
‘ Hype Park, IIl. 
Please find inclosed check for the renewal of my 
subscription for The Christian Union. The paper has 
ingratiated itself with every member of our household, 
and a cordial welcome now always its 
EV. Dr. 


‘You Understand Just What Kind 
of a Journal I Wanted.’’ 
| FARMERSVILLE, Tex. 
Yes, you understand just what kind of a journal for 
to-day I wanted for myself and family; and, after 
the trial, I wish to become a regular subscriber for 
The Christian Union.- I am the pastor of the M. E. 


Church South in Farmersville, Texas. 
| Rev. 1.8. A. 


‘‘ Best Religious Newspaper in the 
United States.’’ 
East PorTLAND, Ore. 
I continue to find The Christian Union to be the 
best religious newspaper in the United States, and 
cannot do without it. 


Appreciation of the Sunday-School 
Lessons. 


Ohio. 


I wish to express to you my appreciation and sin- 
cere thanks for your notes on_the Sunday-School Les- 
sons which appear in The Christian Union. I have 
a Bible class which now numbers seventy adults, and 
your thoughts have suggested to me new lines of 
study not before considered. Your editorials have 
also built me up. and given me that reserve power 
which helped to send the truth home to my scholars. 
I feel we could not now do without The Christian 
Union. Miss C. 


** 4 Welcome Visitor in My Home.’’ 
OxrorpD, Ohio. 


is a welcome weekly visitor in my home. E. P. 


Inclosed please find $3 for The Christian ie It < 


Four-Score Years. 


SouTHINGTON, Conn. 


We have not been without the weekly visits of The 
Christian Union since the beginning ot its existence. 
Lam now in my eightieth year, and all my family 
who enjoyed it with me are gone from me. I feel 
more than ever that I could not do without it. I 
would giadly make an effort to increase its subscrip- 
tion list if 1t were in my power. M. A. M. 


“Fam Thankful Fifty-Two Times 
a Year.’’ | 


PorTLAND, Me. 

I am sure y ou will be glad to know that The Chris- 
tian Union has been widely scattered among my 
friends by means of the coupons so kindly furnished. 
I have no doubt there will be new subscribers in 
consequence. One dear old lady who does not have 
the popes save through the kindness of friends re- 
marked, *‘ Now The Christian Union will be all y 
own for four weeks ; and, after reading, I can give it 
rey. For two years I have sent the paper every 
week toa family who otherwise would have no relig- 
ious paper. It seems to me that yours is a model 
or eed, there is food and entertaintnent for all. The 
* Outlook ”’ alone is worth the price of subscription. 
I am thankful fifty-two times a year for my se 


‘A Grand Good Paper.’”’ 


Stockton, Minn. 
Please find money order for $3 to renew The Chris- 
tian Union for another year. It is a grand good 
paper. May I suggest that you give us one of Dr. 
Abbott’s sermon» every week? For us who cannot 
get out to hear anything fresh it would be a great 
treat for Sunday reading. Mrs. A. N. 


From One Who Keeps on the Wing. 
Detroit, Mich. 


With a willing hand I go down in my pocket for $3, 
and inclose herewith mouey order for my subscription 
to The Christian Union for the year 1889. Kindl 
excuse delay. Being on the road most of the time, 
had overlooked the fact that my subscription was 
due. How I wish your most excellent paper, so ad- 
mirably adapted to their needs, might be in the 
hands of every one of the 30,000 traveling men now 
estimated to be on the road selling goods in the United 
States! I value it way beyond any money value as 
my Sunday reading. I consider all its utterances. not 
only religious but secular as well, so purely good that 
it may be read in all its departments on the Sabbath 
day, and prove not only edifying and instructive 
generally, but inspire as well a devotional spirit. 


‘‘No Keeping House Without It.’’ 


MANCHEsTER, N. H. 
Inclosed find check for $2.50 to pay inclosed bill. 
The paper grows better every week, and there is no 
keeping house without it. Rev. E. C. C. 


“The Choice of All the Religious 
Weekly Papers.’’ 


PALISADES, N. Y. 
I inclose clergyman’s subscription to The Christian 
Union. I count this the choice of all the religious 
weekly papers, although not identified with the de- 
nomination to which | belong. Rey. L. N. 


* The Best in the World, I Believe.” 


MALDEN, Mass. 
No periodical comes to my house that is so thor- 
oughly satisfactory in all respects as The Christian 
Union. The ** Outlook ”’ contains a clear aud com- 
prehensive 7 és meé of all the leading events and tupics 
of the time, and whoever reads it has all the intorma- 
tion necessary to a prop-r understanding of the mat- 
ters alluded to. Fora family paper, and a religious 

paper, it is the best in the world, I ere: EP 

EV. E. P. 


‘*My Favorite Paper.’’ 


Lewiston, Me. 
Please find a check inclosed for five dollars, to pay 
for The Christian Union for two years. May your 
subscription list be doubled and trebled this year, for 
1. 1s one of the best papers pubii<hed anywhere, and it 
is my favorite paper. ; J. G. 


“The Best Edited Paper which 
Comes to My Study.’’ 
NortuH East, Pa. 
The Christian Union is the best edited paper, all 
things considered, which comes to my study. 1 hau 
intended to try and get along wit .out it next year, as 
I take so many of my own church papers, but I can- 
not bring myself to the thought of missing its weekly 
visitations. Rev. G. H. H. 


“I Admire its Just and Liberal 
Tone.’’ 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I am more and more pleased with Tne Christian 
Union after reading it so many years. I admire its just 
and Jiberal tone. The pa:agraphs entitled ** Out- 
look ”’ please me greatly, and aiso the book notices. 

Your paper,atter being well read iu the family, gues, 
with a number of others of all kinds received by me, 
to our State Prison ; and I am told by the Chaplain, 
the Rev. W. H. Hi1, that it is much enjoyed by sume 
of the prisoners. - J. L. 


“I Recommend It in the Highest 
Terms.” 


IrHaca, N. Y. 
Inclosed please find my check for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Union. I have taken the 
per almost from the begivning, and knew it when 
it was started as “*fhe Church Union” in a little 
office on Park Row. I do not hesitate to recommend 
it in the highest terms to my trienus. ma. Fd. 


** Needs No Recommendation.’’ 


PITTSBURG, Pa. 


The paper needs no words for recommendation. Its 
good, suund advice cannot be uispensed with to those 
who know their worth. 


“Its Educating and Uplifting 
Power.’’ 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
_ I want to add a werd to express my hearty interest 
in the success of the paper, and tu say again, what I 
have said each year that I have had the paper, that it 
is increasingly valuable. I believe its educating aud 
upliiting power cannot be estimated too highly. 
8. Ss. 


Love It.’’ 


NoeaL, N. M. 
The Christian Union is the very best paper I ever 
saw. I love it, and read it carefully. J. E.S. 


Gives Me Help and Comfort.’’ 


Kearney, Neb. 
Inclosed please find check for subscription. I am 
an old man, past much usefulness, but I love the 
Union, and shail read it as loug as I stay here. It 
gives me more help and comfort than ali else I reag 
except the Bible. W.L. C. 


** Not Until I Have To.” 
ATCHISON, Kan. 
Of course I want The Christian Union anoth-r 


year. I shall not do without it until I have to. 
Rev. E. E. N. 


| 
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~-FrRomM THE GERMAN. 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 
TWO COMPOSITE LETTERS. 


In this issue we present a letter written by the 
members of a Brooklyn club to one of the officers 
of the club while on their vacation, which ended 
last Saturday. The notes were written in separate 
paragraphs on two sheets of paper, and inclosed in 
one envelope: 

Dear Miss ——: 


l am so sorry I have to go home, because I am having such 
a lovely time. You would hardly know us here, we are so 
burnt and browned. ‘The scenery is perfectly grand, it is so 
wild and natural. I feel just lke crying my eyes out be- 
cause I have to go and leave the girls, but I feel so much 
better [ am thankful for that. We have had lovely bathing, 
and a huckleberry party, but we came back all tired out. 
We have had such beautiful walks. Well, 1 must leave room 
for the other girls, so good-by for a while. I remain 


Yours truly, Harrie. 
Dear Miss ——: 
‘his place is grand. We don’t want Saturday to come, for 
we have to go and leave it. Yours truly, JOSIE. 


Dear Miss ——: 

We have delayed writing, but we were having such a nice 
time we could hardly find time to write. 1am charmed with 
the place. We are having lovely weather, so cool and clear. 
We have Miss ——, the missionary, here for a few days ; she 
is very nice. I should like to write more, but we will not 
have room. Yours, May. 


Dear Miss —-: 

I don’t know as there is anything left for me to say but 
that lam having a delightful time and am sorry the two 
weeks are so nearly ended. Of course you have been down 
here, and I need not speak of the beauties of the place, but 
I must thank you for the reeommendation you gave us. 
Lovingly yours, ALICE. 
Dear Miss ——: 

1 see there is nothing left for me to say except I am hav- 
ing a splendid time, and wish to thank you very much for 
your kindness. Emma has wrote to you, so she has nothing 
to say now. With love from all, lremain, yours, LENA. 


So far we have presented but one side of the 
picture. The love of humanity, the wish to make 
life brighter, which has prompted the contributors 
to this fund, can only be told by the letters, most of 
them unsigned, which have accompanied the gifts. 
The glimpses into the homes from which this 
money has come, the flashes of love from human 
hearts revealed through these gifts, sometimes 
thrills the editorial heart with the thought of how 
near to each other, how close, a family tie binds all 
the world. You have but to reveal a want and 
that great heart of brotherhood, sisterhood, throbs, 
and the whole world is made akin. Sometimes a 
girl who has faced the world unaided, struggling 
alone till struggle seems the natural condition, 
rest, relief, the unnatural, shrinks back when the 
possibility of a vacation through another’s liberality 
is suggested; the thought of getting anything 
through any medium except herself repels her. 
Standing in the presence of such a girl not long 
since, the question was put to her: “If you were 
rich, or had an income large enough to enable you 
to help another, what would you do if you saw a 
girl in the condition you are ?” 

A softened, tender look crept into her face as 
she answered, “I would want to give her a vaca- 
tion.” “How would you feel if she refused it 
through pride, would not let you do for her what 
you knew would best fit her to do her year’s work ?” 
“T will go,” was the answer, and she came back a 
new creature. 

One of the particular advantages of this fund to 
those who profit by it is the freedom from a sense 
of personal obligation, while there is deep grati- 
tude; there is no possibility of ever meeting the 
person who made the vacation possible. It is not 
a debt to an individual, but to the great brother- 
hood of man; and a girl who would on no ac- 
count accept a vacation at the cost of one in- 
dividual, accepts this evidence of brotherhood of 
the race. She knows it is not merely a gift from 
the rich to the poor, for the fund has been largely 
indebted to one-dollar subscriptions from those to 
whom one dollar meant personal sacrifice. It is 
this that has made the fund an untold blessing to 
those who would have had no vacation under other 
terms. 

We have picked out a few of the letters sent 
with contributions as a proof of the kinship in the 
heart of mankind : 

Inclosed find money order for $12.30, to be used for the 
‘** Working Girls’ Vacation Fund,’’ that some poor girl may 
have what we, in our country homes among the hills, enjoy 


so much. Contributed by 
Dover, N. JJ. HE Kina’s DAUGHTERS. 


Will The Christian Union Company be so kind as to place 
the inclosed draft to the credit of ‘* The Working Girls’ 
Vacation Fund ?”’ I do not wish my name given —please sa 
that the donation is from a friend. Will you kindly acknowl- 
edge receipt and oblige Yours truly, —-, 

EW HAvEnN, Conn. 


_Linclose a check for $5.50, for the ‘* Working Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Fund ”’ being collected by The Christian Union. Please 
give credit to ** A Sunday-School Class, Enfield, Mass.”’ 

Yours very truly, C.A. 
ENFIELD, Mass. 


_ Inclosed please find one dollar for ‘*‘ Working Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Fund.”’ I have been pleased to read the appeals toward 
this fund you have so often made, and as I had alittle mone 
set aside for benevolence, I resolved to send this. Wish 
1. 


had more, but will send more in the future. Ss. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Please find inclosed a check for $7.58 for the Working 
Girls’ Vacation Fund. In acknowledging its receipt in the 
por please put only the letter ‘* T., Staten Island.”’ 

_ L hope some tired girl will have a fortnight of country fun 
in boating. a’ and tennis, as well as a good rest. 

RosEBaAnk, N. Y. ——, 


I inelose $1.00 for fund, wishing I could put the decimal 
point after the ciphers. ours, TRENTON, 


Please accept inclosed check, the result of an entertain- 
ment given by my Sunday-school class for the benefit of 
Working Girls’ Vacation Fund.” 

ery truly (Mrs.) A. W. D. 

TiconpEROGA, N. Y. 


Yesterday was a very rainy day here, as elsewhere, and as 
such days are long, tiresome ones to the children, and want- 
ing some amusement, the six little ones here held a candy and 
lemonade fair in the parlor, enjoying themselves, and the 
more so as the proceeds were to go, through you, to help 
others have a country outing. he inclosed two dollars 
please forward with the best wishes of five little girls and 
one boy to the treasurer of the society, and oblige yours, ete., 

Hermina, Katie, MitpRep, 
MARIon, HENRIETTA, and Epwin. 
NEwtTown, Conn. 


Here is ten dollars for the ‘‘ Working Girls’ Vacation Fund ” 
to help some overtaxed, hard-working, gritty, good girl who 
has discouragements and responsibilities. S. K. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


As soon as possible after breakfast on Sundays it is my 
habit to take my easy chair and The Christian Union and 
enjoy myself, and, when | come across anything particularly 
interesting, to read it to my wife, who sits near. Last Sunday 
I had the issue of July 4th, inst. I reached the column 
headed Publisher’s Desk. I began to read the article fol- 
lowing ** Working Girls’ Vacation Fund ’’—** A Twilight Con- 
fidence.”’ After reading a few lines I turned back and read it 
to my wife. 1 think the eyes of both of us were moist when 
I had finished. She said: ‘*I never read nor hear read an 
article like that without wishing to contribute something.”’ 
Very well,’’ said I, “let us contribute.”’ So Linelose a postal 
note for $10 for myself and wife for the ** Working Girls’ 
Vacation Fund.”’ 1 wish it were more, but we are not overly 
rich. It will help some poor, tired working girl to a few 
day’s needed rest. ——. 

Srock'ron, Cal. 

The children of our neighborhood had an entertainment 
and charged two cents admittance, the result of which you 
will find inclosed. 

Will you please forward to the Fresh Air Fund, and oblige 

ours truly, LEETA H: (age 12). 

OsHkKosH, Wis. 


Inclosed find $1 toward the ‘‘ Working Girls’ Vacation 
Fund.” It is but a mite, yet 1 hope some day to do more 
toward the good work. M. €..¢. 

CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


Previously acknowledged............. $831 80 
An Old Subscriber, 2 00 
S. 2 00 
The Busy Bee Mission Circle, Sharon, Conn......... 25 00 
M. W. D.. North Stonington, Conn............J:.... 3 00 
A Friend of Working Girls, South Egremont, Mass.. 1 00 
From Friends in Northampton, Mass................ 20 00 

80 


POINTERS BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


—Even brickbats and rotten eggs may prove of use, 
if they start a slow man out of a walk. 

—No matter what the changes of conditions, the right 
kind of merchant uses them all to his own advantage. 
Whatever the flaws, he simply readjusts the wings of 
his windmill to catch ’em. | 

—No merchant can tell just what particular move is 
going to win. Some of the most promising will fall 
flat as pancakes. They may even prove to be moves 
backward. The only way is to keep making moves 
all the time, and keep making them in one general 
sailing direction. Before reaching port, lots of tack- 
ing may have to be done. | 

—FExcuse me! but I never could take any stock in 
good-enoughs. I hope no one will ever apply that 
epithet to me. 

—Oh, he’s smart enough! That’s the trouble with 
him. I’d have to keep a fox-hound always on his heels, 
to be easy in my mind about the chickens.—[ Varnish. 
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American Artists at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. | 
By Tueopore With Twenty Superb Illustra- 
tions, including tue Frontispiece, Twelve Full-page 
Engravings, and others from Paintings by W. T. 
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Alexander Harrison, George Hitchcock, J. Gari 
Melchers, Walter Gay, Ridgway Knight, Julius L. 
Stewart, Charles Sprague Pearce, E. L. Weeks, 
C. 8. Reinhart, Henry Mosler, F. D. Millet, J. Car- 
roll Beckwith, and Abbott H. Thayer ; 
Jupiter Lights. 
By ConsTANcE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
Conclusion ; 


A Novel. 


The Religious Movement in France. 


By M. Epmonpb ve Pressensk, Member of the French 
Senate ; 


The Pendragon Trial. 


By Lynpe Patmer. A Story of Aerial Navigation in 
the Twentieth Century ; 


Kentucky Fairs. 
By James LANg ALLEN. Richly illustrated ; 
Joe Gilfillan. 

A Short Story. By Joun CurRAN; 
The Oldest and Smallest Sect in the 
World. 

By Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 

This sect claims to possess the most ancient copy 
existing of the Pentateuch. Bishop Hurst tells the 
story of his visit to their late high-priest ; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
ANovel. By CHARLES DUDLEY Warner. Part IV.; 


Holy Moscow. 
By Tueopore CuiLp. Fifteen illustrations by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. 
Sketches in the etreets and public resorts of Moscow, 
with new and interesting anecdotes of Tolstoi and 
General Melikoff ; 


London Mock Parliaments. 
By Joun Liture. Characteristic Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss. 
A clever sketch of ** Ye Autient Society 
and other debating clubs ; 


of Cogers,”’ 


Poems: 
TO THE CUCKOO. By WorpDswortTa. 
lustrated by ALFRED PARSONS ; 
A LEGEND OF THE SKY-WATCHERS. By Nina 
F. LAYARD ; 


Il- 


Esthetics. 
By Greorce pu Maurier. Full-page Illustration ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georee CorTIs. 


Ourselves and Others.—The late John Gilbert.—Pub- 
lic Monuments.—Eugenia and Mrs. Grundy. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean Howes. 


Some Recent Verse: Anne Reeve Aldrich.—Cawein’s 
**Accolon of Gaul.’’—-William Sharp’s ** Romantic 
Ballads,’”’ and his Idea of Romanticism; his 


**Cup of Youth.’’ 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 

The Drawer (CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER; Initial by 
H. W. McVickar).—Bowling-Alley Reminiscences 
(J. K. Banes).—Hi-torical Puns (Davip Ker).—The. 
Colonel’s Dog (Illustration by CARAN D’AcHE).— 
The Trials of an Artist (Illustration by ALBERT E. 
STERNER). 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Hurron. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.........-Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... * 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. ie 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.. ne 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specijied, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


** American Sonnets.’’—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s | 


IF WE 
HAVEN’T 
GOT THE 

GOODS 

tisements, the more we ad- 


To back our adver. 


vertise and the more suc- 
cessfully we advertise, the 
sooner and the flatter we're 
going to get smashed! But 
I know we’ve got the goods! 
If I thought there was any 
weakness about my fort, 
you wouldn’t find me send- 
ing up rockets and chal- 
lenging the enemy in this 
fashion. 


—A New York Merchant. 


PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that © 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERINC 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering has 
also been reprinted from 


NEV PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new t 

which combined with the solid and substantial 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


= == PRY 


The P. D. & S. Pens are of English manufacture 
and possess all the characteristic excellences of the 
best English makes. 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 

UNEQUALED. 
Hence the success and popularity. 

A sample card will be sent, pore, on receipt of 
ten cents. A. S. BARNES & CU, 

New York, ic 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
$d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


the Winkley Arti- 
| ficial Limb Co. 


Inventors and 


Manufacturers of 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


WINKLEY’S PATENT 


SLIP SOCKET. 
Guaranteed not to chafe the 
stump, and Patent Self-ad- 
justing Shoulder Straps, 
which insure perfect com- 
fort to the wearer. 

Pegs, 319 NICOLLET AVE., 

tr Minneapolis, Minn. 
Room 20 Wood's BI’k. 

Refer to auy of the following, who are _using our 

: Northfield ; Chas. Reisinges, 
: D, D. Lyons, Milan; Matt 
; A. N. Green, Maple Plain; 
. E. Lake ; M. J. Dowling, Renville, 
Minn.; J. E. Strong. Manchester, N. H. 

Send for Catalogue. 
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FINANCIAL. 


- Unusual efforts have been made dur- 
ing the week by banks and trust compa- 
nies to raise the rates of call loans, both 
for the purpose of profiting on daily bal- 
ances and also to secure higher rates for 
time money. It has become fashionable, 
more than usual even at this season of 
the year, to make time loans; brokers 
have absorbed the idea pretty freely that 
money is going to be active this fall, and 
have gone about securing a larger per- 
centage of their borrowings in time loans 
than usual. Generally speaking, where 
extraordinary precautions are taken in 
this way by brokers, the very thing that 
they anticipate is avoided by such pre- 
cautions. Money on call is thus fre- 
quently made comparatively easy because 
of such preparations by borrowers. It is 
true that the Government is buying almost 
no bonds of late, but its surplus balance 
in the Treasury is not really accumulat- 
ing much, for the reason that August 
and September are the months during 
which a large sum is distributed for pen- 
sions, amounting this year to about 
$18,000,000. The banks need all the re- 
plenishing they can get just at this time, 
for the reason that the demand for move- 
ment of crops centers on the months of 
September and October particularly, and 
occasions heavy drafts on the East. Such 
drafts have already begun from the 
South, but we have no reason to expect 
that they will be in any great volume 
from the West, as now the West has its 
own centers of financial distribution, 
much more independent of Eastern bank 
reserves than they used to be even three 
and five years ago. On the whole, while 
we haven’t the surplus reserves in the 
New York banks to be drawn from that 
we had last year, the demand is decreas- 
ing every year, and the surplus last year 
was so much more than ample that the 
rate of money hardly changed from two 
to three per cent. during the most 
active season. Then, too, we have filled 


up the foreign depositories with our gold 


shipments of the past six months, so 
that large sums are likely to return to us 
when the full season’s tide of exports of 
merchandise sets in. 

The foreign demand for our stocks and 
bonds has devoloped anew during the 
past week or two, especially for our stocks. 
Almost every day the reports at the open- 
ing of the foreign markets, which we get 
before our own openings, have exhibited 
buoyancy or healthful strength, indicat- 
ing that the drift of our shares is again 


away from us ; there is good reason for ! 


this—and the English are very sane, gen- 
erally in their speculations. The reason 
lies in the unmistakable improvement, 
even at the very opening of the season, 
of railway earnings, which earniogs spring 
from a fresh demand for our products 
abroad. The English experts know better 
than we can the prospects for their own 
c1op yields, and they have discovered that 
in Russia and in India the surplus sup- 


‘ply of wheat and breadstuffs will be at 


the minimum this year, and that America 
will, probably, nearly double her exports 
of breadstuffs over last year ; this means 
a vast increase for the carrying trade of 
railways here ; already the managers of 
some of the Northwestern trunk lines 


have frankly confessed their error of 


judgment respecting the coming season's 
prospects, and have issued their new ideas, 
prophesying a great business, beyond all 
former seasons. This notion of things to 
come is taking possession of even the most 
dyspeptic temperaments, and now, with 
earnings exhibiting results equal to the 
most sanguine hopes of three months ago, 
the bears, who have been so persistent 
during the past year, are becoming 
thoroughly alarmed; their only hope is in 
tight money, and they are, therefore, as we 
have said, proclaiming tight money from 
the housetops. They seem to forget that 
a healthy activity in the money market 
during busy seasons is one of the best signs 
of the times ; a protracted stagnation in 
the money market invariably means stag- 
nation in business and depression in all 
industries and trade interests, as well 
as an utter standstill to legitimate 
speculations. Money is to be _ used, 
not to be hoarded; given a good cir- 
culation for funds, and the whole 
machinery of trade is generally active 
behind this condition. it is about time 
for Wall Street and for every business in- 
terest to wake up to the fact that we are 
on the edge of a phenomenally active and 


universal business movement; it is not 


only in the air, but it is in the very con- 
ditions that are now plainly seen. A 
great crop of cereals here and (on ac- 
count of partial failure of crops abroad) 
a great market to dispose of them in— 
these two conditions settle the question. 

The specific questions of interest this 
week are, first, the conditions of the un- 
fortunate Atchison Railway’s finances, 
as now developing ; these point to a prob- 
able receivership and a reorganization. 
No other course seems practicable or 
sensible, and the sooner it is undertaken 
the better for the property. Second, the 
improvement in the earnings of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which is 
clearly indicated in an increase of earn- 
ings for July over last year of abovt 
$750,000. This makes nearly, or quite, 
$3,000,000 increase thus far for the 
seven months of the year over the cor- 
responding period of 1888. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.............$1,434,200 
Specie, decrease............ 2,565,800 
Legal tenders, decrease..... 1,419,600 
Deposits, decrease ........ 2,179,600 

rve, decrease.......... 3,440,600 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$3,400,000, with call money closing at 3 
to 34 per cent., and time loans five 
months at 5 to 54 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua: dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITs. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of priucipal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO.. 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Buy and sell COUNTY 


F A R G QO.” | onDERsot Dakota. Pay 

2 17 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 


Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 
for Sale. 


DAKOTA. 


County. A regular in- 
i come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Histate Collections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan. 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
alle and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income -from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Bautpwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York 


Established in London, 1873, 


P. C. HimesauaH, Pres’t. H. Tayuor, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. | 


interest on all deposits. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 
Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 


number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
na ag Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“* Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


J. J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM, O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Te Grano Forks Loan avo {avo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Denwer, - 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and City 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold Bonds 
Negotiated, Collections made, 


LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 

lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
JAMES D. HUSTED, President, 
Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees an.i 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Rea’ 
if assailed, at its 
Tfinsured Mortza« 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. Guaran- 
ages for sale, netting 
‘ender 6 to 7%, with insured 
Net on improved inside property from one 
0 to five years. Information and references 


paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 
The Min- 
nesota Titic 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., of 
Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, 
own cost, 
gee acquires the fee by forecios 
ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000, 
itle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Pa~<« 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


ADVERTISING 


Is now recognized as one of 
the foundation-stones in the 
broad ‘ Art of Selling,’ 

The successful advertiser 
must possess information, 
discretion, intrepidity, taste, 
and tact, with a knowledge 
of human nature,” 


—TLhe Art of Selling. 


Shake your matter up in 
a hat and send it to THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, stating 
how much space you want it 
tooccupy. Wewill see that 
your card reaches the right 
people in 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


4 . 


INCOME 


Is assured by buying the REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Co., 

of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assets on hand 
than its liabilities. As a matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds, 

RECORD —Thirteen years in business 
ITS « without a dollar lost, or a 
day’s delay in payment of principal or interest. 

Apply for full information to 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


USHN 


USHNELL 
fPeal Estate and Pinancial ffgents. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, | 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 


est 6, 7 and 8&8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES, -First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited, 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 


erty in the 


WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 


within the limits 
a 


Horse and ble Cars and Steam Rail- 
roads reaching it. | 
Now the most rapidly advancing prop- 


erty in the City. 


M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - =- Chicago. 


The reasom why — small 


money-lenders do not, all of 


them, send their money west 
to be lent is because they do 
not know how to do so safely. 

There is no more danger 


than in-crossing the street, if 


you know your bank. But be 
careful about your lender. 
Send fora primer on west 
ern lending ; free. 
THE Kansas City Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


| 
pees 
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GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, 


$250,000.00. 


Hon. A. H. HORTON, Topeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 
1. Unusual fullness of information about the morta 2. Nota meats foreclosure. 3. A committee of 


investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loans. 


Frequent exhibitions in New York of farm prod- 


ucts from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full information about al] 


mortgages for sale. 


Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1888 
HENRY A. RIL . General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Wi 


JAKOTA-INVESTMENT-COMPANY, 5 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ e _ rience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


claim for future patronage upon the RECORD 


that we have made. 


We refer by permission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


invested with this Company. 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 
Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J.B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


MONEY MAY BE SAE 4 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
more secure than mortgages onrealestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
“s has established our businessand guaran- 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT.) 


AVING had an experience of five years | 

Ld in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REA L | 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

® solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 
BE. B. CHANDLER, 

© SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by B gg pen oe to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 


the Independent, New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


WESTERN OFFIC OFFICE. 

DEBENTURE 

7% ESTATE Gua Bonos. 6%. 
INSTALME NT DEBENTURES. 


36 Eguifable Building, Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
ans made on Irri- [' for 


DENVER. CO! 7 


vated Farms, not nformation 
exe eeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUREY 


eal Estate Loans: 


6 anD 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CiTy, MO., 
Who give personal attention to the examination of 
aye before placing loans. Th: se loans can be had 
C. POWELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
CHAS. L. HYDE & CO., New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full icermetson, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, 


THOMAS & 00., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


20 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 

SAFEST 
cent. Semi - Annual 

Interest. Negotiated by W. B. CLARK 
INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 

OF . ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
al and Interest Coupons MADE and 

EMITTED TO LENDER without 

charge, BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL N. Fifteen years’ experience, 
Ample Capital. connections. Re. 

fer to the Congr alist. Send for 


Circular and 
N VE ST M N TC Cr before you 
invest elsewhere. 


B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


T® GURLEY INVESTMENT C0. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 

— EsTABLISHED FirTeen YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from large investors and 
‘reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with absolute 
_safety. Undoubted references. Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s Com. 
Agency, Denver Banks. and best houses in Denver. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CoO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE : 


LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 

or write direct to the Company. 
i 
| WANTED TO SELL. 


| $100.000 worth. 


| Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
was which is the aoe electric railway yet built 
| and is the pride of t 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


~~ most prosperous oh in all the Western countéyi 
A new addition, ‘*Oakland,”’’ is vow attracting 
_ much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
_yond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
Cheutaunan Assembly meets for the next ten 
years, adding great value to this x _- 
Good houses are being erected b e score; Over 
300 have been built during the last Sateen months. 
Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
at least $500. Buya few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always furnish first mortgages 
bona -% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal guaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & GO , 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


8% Cuaranteed First Mortgages. 8% | at 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
vee gag after the bonds and interest are fully 
pai 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


{Send for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER gf 
CAPITAL, $540,000 $637,547.50 


WILLIAM H. 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 


FINANCIAL. 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reenigin Amsterdam, Holland; B. ° 

Blydens in & Co., London, England. 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business 

Lends money on pemnery note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with 
a uarantee policy, ag collateral security. 

as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian, under 

will io the fixed statutor charges ; also, as 
trar, Trustee, Transfer and Financial Agent ‘for Sta 
Cities, Railroads. Towns, and other corporations, “ 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds in New 
York, Brooklyn, andelsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 

Negotiates State, City, Railway and corporate‘loans. 


TRUSTEES: 
Garret A. Van Allen, 


John R. Planten, Van Wy yok, 
uyt, 


Henry W. Bookstaver, Vanderhorst 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
. D. Van Vieck Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
D. VERM Vice-President. 


E, 
W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city always with 
Stiteion, and in almost every case ERY LARGE 


OANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References. Correspond- 
ence solicite |. 


$12,000,000++ 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
servative investors, The-e securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
INTEREST. Send for ‘* Twelve Years’ 

| | Experience in Western Mortgages.” 


| BENT TURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
| element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 


|investors 8 per cent. interest. 


Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 
References: Union Bank, Denver. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
$05 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


()MAHA |NVESTMENTS. 


A MERCHANT WITH ANY 
SNAP 
. afford to give some 

of it to his advertising. 


Indeed, he can’t afford to 
do otherwise. 


Advertising 
must have _ individuality, 
and only the bess can give 
that. Lieutenants must help 
work the ship, but the cut 
of the jib must be his cut. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. BROOKINGS, President. 


ee Firat Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Pro Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable ew York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest A.# no expense to parties holding 
our securities. é 

Investments made in Sioux Falls bee preperty— 
the largest ~— the new State, with five large 
eal ines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


Send 1 for circulars and references. 


Pleasure and Profit. 


A copy of AMATEUR 
How to OUTFITS 
make Photo- es Supplied 
graphs,”’ from 
with descrip- with which 
tivecatalogue| /C/ | PICTURES 
sent without of the highest 
charge to all ZG, ZS) excellence 
interested. can be made. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York. 


RSE 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHIcaGo CorseET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
gannually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ** to Investors.”’ 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


can make gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
ranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
a 407, 0 valuation. We have 8% notes secured as above 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western Netiona} Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo ; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Before Send for the little book on 


Western Mo es as in- 
Investing vestments, all free on 
application to The Mortg Investment 


mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read the article entitled ** 
Matters” in The Christian Union of March 14, page 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 


Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and in American Mosai: 
Glass f rong. 


rom the desi of Mr. Armsatro 
layton & 
AGENTS 


CLAYTON & BELL. 6 aie Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


McShane Bell Foundry — 
cunhinest Grade. 


Send for Price and Add 
H. McSH ANE co 
Mention this pupe. Baltimore, man 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


=P Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C hurches 
Mm & Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU ULLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 2- 


CLINTON Hi. MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


Manufacture the finest grade of 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL:BELLS 
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HAYMAKING IN FINLAND. 


A curious way of making hay is very 
generally adopted by the. Fins. Poor 
men who own no meadows have long been 
accustomed to cut what grass they can 
find in the forest glades and other waste 
lands. Owing to the lack of roads and 
farmsteads the hay was stuffed among 
the branches of neighboring trees to await 
the winter frosts and snow, when it could 
easily be carried off by sledges. After 
a wet season some farmers noticed that 
this was actually better in quality than 
that which they themselves had made 
from much better grass. The wild crop, 
so to call it, had dried much better in the 
tree branches exposed to a free circulation 
of air than the rich herbage which had 
lain long on the sodden ground. Hence 
it occurred to them to make temporary 
trees upon which their own crops might 
be dried. 

This experiment was attended by such 
success that the plan has been widely 
imitated, and bids fair entirely to supplant 
the old-fashioned methods. After the 
mowing is done, a number of poles about 
ten feet in length, and provided with long 
transverse pegs, are set up at intervals, 
and the grass is loosely heaped upon 
them. The result is said to be excellent. 
Even in wet weather only a small portion 
forming the outside of the pile is discol- 
ored, while the inner portions, exposed to 
the air beneath and protected from the 
rain above, are dried in perfect condition. 

_Mowing can be carried on in spite of wind 
and rain, and when once the grass is 
placed upon the drying poles it may be 
left without fear of serious damage until 
the weather changes.—{ Mark Lane Ex- 
press. 


FAULTY ARITHMETIC. 


A trader who tries to overreach his 
Indian customers finds himself stamped 
with an expressive nickname, which he is 
unable to efface. Mrs. Kinzie tells, in 
her * Early Days in the Northwest,” of 
a trader named Rolette, who was called 
‘‘ Ah-kay-zaupee-tah,” or ‘five more,” 
because, let the Indians offer what num- 
ber of skins they might in bartering for 
an article, he always said, “ five more.” 

The Indians, however, on the arrival 
of the annuity-money, would try to get 
the better of the agent. Asa certain 
sum of money was apportioned to each 
man, woman, and child, the father of a 
family tried to make the number in his 
godge as large as possible. 

A dialogue like the following would 
occur between the agent and an Indian, 
as the red man handed to the agent a 
little bundle of sticks to register. 

“ How many have you in your lodge ?” 

“Fifteen,” answers the Indian, care- 
fully counting his bundle of sticks. 

“ How many men ?” 

The agent lays aside two sticks. 

‘“‘How many women ?” 

Three.” 

Three more sticks are laid aside. 

“How many children ?” 

“ Eight.” 

Eight sticks are added to the heap. 

“ What is the meaning of these two 
sticks that remain?” asks the agent, 
sternly. The culprit, whose arithmetic 
had not served him to play out his trick, 
would disappear amid the jeers of his 
companions, who shouted at him because 
he had been found out. 


MUGGY. 


People who imagine that they are talk- 
ing slang when they call such a day as 
this a “muggy” day, and put the words, 
as they often do, in a sort of vocal quota- 
tion marks, as if they felt philologically 
a little wicked in using it, may be reas- 
sured when they are told what the history 
of the word really is. The Listener asked 
several people this morning what the 
word came from. One thought that it 
had its origin in the fact that, on such a 
day as this, drops of perspiration always 
stood on the outside of mugs that are full 
of water. The Listener himself, having 
noted that, on such a day, the air always 
smells of root-beer as one passes through 
the street, had half come to the conclu- 
sion that the word had been communi- 
cated to the language from the mugs of 
root-beer that have from time imme- 
morial pervaded human life on such days. 
But how long people will sometimes 


speculate over the meaning or derivation 
of a word before they look it up in the 
dictionary! ‘“ Muggy,” as Webster 
straightway informs us, is not a slang 
word at all, but a very old English word 
indeed—older even than the English 
language itself. It comes from the pro- | 
vincial English mug, meaning fog, which 
is the same as the Welsh mwg, smoke 
(think how much worse a mwggy day 
must be than even a muggy one !), and 


the Icelandic mugga,a mist. It is al- 
lied with the word moky, which means 
about the same thing, and also with the 
word murky. Looking up this etymology, 
one is confronted with the circumstance 
that the wretched slang word “ moke,” 
applied to. a black man, may be good 
English after all, and mean simply a 


foggy, smoky person !—[Boston Tran- | 


seript. 


—According to Dr. Robson Roose, who 
tells us in the “ Fortnightly ” how to live 
to a green old age, whatever be the sphere 
vf mental activity, no kind of strain must 
be put upon the mind by a person who 
has reached sixty-five or seventy years. 
Excellent doctrine ! says the “ Pall Ma!l 
Gazette.” The absolute necessity for ob- | 
serving it is evidenced by the familiar | 
instances of Mr. Gladstone, Prince Bis- | 
marck, the late German Emperor, Cardi- 
nal Manning, M. Thiers, and Lord Palm-_ 
erston. | 


BEACONS ALONG THE WAYSIDE. 

When one who is bewildered discovers a 
beacon ahead, difficulties seem to vanish, and, 
if we except intervening roots and brambles, | 
the haven is soon attained. | 

So much for what will presently be our 
simile. 

When one who is ill sees the good results 
of a means of cure in cases far more desperate 
than his own, convalescence seems possible 
were it not for doubts and fears. Neverthe- 
less, Compound Oxgen is still a refuge for 
the sufferer. Here are a few encouraging 
beacons along the wayside : 

ATLANTA, Ga., March 22, 1883. 

still recommend your remedy. It saved 
my wife’s life and cured my bey of catarrh.”’ 

ALTER FoRBEs. 


CotumB1A, S. C., March 15, 1888. 


‘*T have reason to believe that I have been | 
benefited ws this treatment, and commend it | 


to those whose nervous systems need to be | 
invigorated.”’ Dr. Joun L. GiRARDEAN. 


S. C., Mareh 20, 1888. 

‘*T am pleased to report a continued im- 

provement both in myself and wife. May 

you live long to bless suffering humanity 
with your Compound Oxygen treatment.”’ 
Rev. W. W. GRAHAM. 


GasTontiA, Gaston Co., N. C., May 25, 1888. 

‘*T speak to you the real sentiment of my 
heart when I state that I sincerely believe 
that had it not been for the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment, I would have been in my 
grave before this W. D. Hanna. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all” 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be | 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San_ 


Francisco, Cal. | 


The 
admirably. 


Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 


A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC | 
ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


25 Cents a 
OF ALI DRUGGISTS. 


Will beround invaluable tor | 
Cholera infantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Jtis nota 
medicine but wil)be retained 
& sustain life wheneverything 
else fails. 4sizes35cts.up. | 


IDGES 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

“T can heartily recommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are afilict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’”’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘‘My daughter was greatly trouble: 
with serofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her sight. Ayey’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as -well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.’’— Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uy. C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


| to the diseased 


FOR 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 


“. used the same as an ordi- 
ary pillow, and only at 

Hn night whilst sleeping as 
= “S\: usual. No pipes or tubes. 
ws Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. The _ medicine 

ZB # (tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
TRADES is breathed in, not 
— swallowed, and goes right 
parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


= nar 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent forthe 
most popular Subscription Book published, ** THE 
HOME BEYOND,”’’ or Views of Heaven, by 
BisHor We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 
ligious Papers. For Circulars and Terms address 

ATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 
Street, Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ** The Lite of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or tor the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


Resipence or C. M. MARSH. Ese 


ie 


SIGN REGISTERED 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 


Heated by GURNEY’S HOT WATER SYSTEM. 


CHAS: M. MARSH, Counse.or-at-Law, 11] Broapway, N. Y. City, April 4, 1888. 


Gurne 
My 
heat has to be carried considerable distances. T i 
have found the heater less trouble than the ordinary hot-air turnace. My 
perature throughout, and 1 believe that I have saved at least 25 per cent. of fuel, and have haa a house much 
more uniformly and we than could possibly be attained by either hot air or steam. 


Residence, Morris Plains, 


Hot Water Heater put i» my house at Morris Plains, N. J., has performed its functions 
ouse is quite a large one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in s me places the 
1e house is isolated and upon a cunsiderable elevation. I 


house has been of a uniform tem- 


Yours, etc., CHAS. M. MARSH. 


Send for ‘‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes” and ‘“* Testimonial Companion.” 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 88 John St. 


ELLING AGENCIES: 


Ss 
Detroit, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. 
PORTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. 


Cuicaao, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe Bt. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk & 
Covineton, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia 8t. 


urdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 


Washing 
Clothes 


or cleaning house with \, 
ordinary soap is like roll- 
ing a heavy stone up hill: 
it takes main strength and 
a good deal of it. Thesame _ 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—it’s easy ; quick; true; _ 


goes right to the mark; and 


with very little labor. 


All 
PEARLINE. 


dirt must go before 
It robs woman’s */ 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 
praiseworthy theft, by the way). The “3. 
question is—does it or does it not hurt the = 
hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t | 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—so 
ask your friends who use it; you'll find most of them 


Ze 
ZG 


.\\ 
~~ 


do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages 


a year for every family in the land. But better yet—-get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 


try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours, 


Beware 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 

158 JAMES PYLE, New York 
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